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Now! SOLVAY/ tiauiD 


CAUSTIC 


POTASH 


in Non-Returnable Drums 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


Ends storage, rehandling, and return shipment troubles 
and costs 


Ends deposits, record-keeping and rentals 

Can be re-used or re-sold 

Lighter and easier to handle—up to 71 Ibs. less weight 
In some locations delivered cost is actually lower’ 


Each drum is brand new and I.C.C. approved 


*Contact your nearest SOLVAY Sales Office or distributor for local delivered prices. 





Soda Ash « Snowflake® Crystals ¢ Potassium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride ¢ Sodium Bicarbonate 

Ammonium Bicarbonate « Cleaning Compounds * Caustic Potash * Sodium Nitrite * Caustic Soda 

Ammonium Chioride « Chiorine « Monoct wene © Para-dichlorobenzene ¢ Methylene Chioride 
Chloroform * Ortho-dichlorobenzene * Methyl Chloride * Carbon Tetrachioride 


VAT ow 4 available for the first time 


users of liquid caustic potash, a new light- 
weight metal. drum that is non-returnable .. . 
requires no deposit .. . and is lighter and easier 
to handle! 

These new containers have been designed to 
eliminate many of the problems and expenses 
that have long been associated with the use of the 
old-fashioned, heavier, non-returnable drums. 
Now users of SOLVAY liquid Caustic Potash 
can take advantage of the savings realized from 
the elimination of return freight charges .. . as 
well as the re-use and re-sale value of these 
sturdily constructed, highly desirable containers. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


|| Alltied ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
| hemical 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
P BRANCH OFFICES 

45 Milk Street 503 N. College Street 
Boston 9, Mass. Charlotte 6, N. C. 

1 North LaSolle Street 3616 Corew Tower 
Chicage 2, til. Cincinnati 2, Ohie 

926 Midland Building 7501 West Jefferson Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohic Detroit 32, Mich. 

1121 Walker Avenue 1107 Pere Marquette Bidg. 
Houston 2, Texas New Orleans 12, La. 

40 Rector Street 12 Sewth 12th Street 
New York 6, N. Y. Philadeiphia 7, Penna. 
3615 Olive Street Milton Avenue 

St. Louis 8, Me. Syrecuse 1, N. Y. 





We can apply 40 years experience 
to help solve your Sulfur Dioxide problem 


The chemist in the background 
(above) dates us—August of 1915 
to be exact. This was the month and 


year we shipped our first cylinder of 


liquid sulfur dioxide. 

A good deal of our energies during 
the past 40 years have been devoted 
to perfecting a quality-control sys- 
tem for the manufacture of sulfur 
dioxide. Today, we are supplying 
our customers a near 100 percent 














) of this chemical. 

Equally important, to our way of 
thinking (our customers’ too), has 
been the growth of our service facili- 
ties. Over the years we have been 
privileged to serve and instruct a 
host of industries in the economical 


pure grade (99.9% 


application of sulfur dioxide. This 
background of diversified experience 
is available for your use. 

Special problems involving sulfur 


dioxide, those relating to new or un 
usual uses, receive special attention 
in our research laboratories, So if 
your chemical process includes 
bleaching, acidifying, purifying, 
fumigating, reducing, or preserving, 
investigate the advantages of using 
Ansul liquid sulfur dioxide. Write 
ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. 
C-14, Industrial Chemicals Division, 
Marinette, Wisconsin. 
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GET THE FULL STORY ON PERMA KLEERS — 















and their superiority over EDTA in terms of Fo. Ve yee 

effectiveness, and cost. Find out how PERMA KLEER-80, ‘Ty Ce 89 ‘ge 

for example, widens the scope of organic sequestrants, ‘ms Pep 90 

due to its compatibility with soaps, 100 ce 9 

detergents, chemicals and solvents— Ams Wa lo 
its efficiency under hot or cold, acid or alkali conditions— Ten 


its ability to provide greater metal chelation 
per pound of sequestrant. e 
PRODUCTS 


We also manufacture EDTA — CORPORATION 
in the name of PERMA KLEER-5O. 
Send for the new booklet on PERMA KLEERS Manufacturing Chemists 


626 SCHUYLER AVENUE + LYNDHURST « NEW JERSEV 









TEXTILE DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES INDUSTRIAL DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES 


Southern: CARBIC - MOSS CORP., 2511 Lucena Street, Charlotte 6, N.C. New Engand: AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENT CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 3,R.!. 
Wow Engand:; AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENT CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 3.8.1. Midwestern: UEBEL CHEMICAL CO., 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Iliinels 

California: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 311 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13, California Midwestern (Detroit Area): R. A. WILLINNGANZ, 205 East Ann St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Wow York: CARBIC - MOSS CORP., 451-453 Washington St., N.Y. 13, H. Y. Southwestern: RELIANCE CHEMICALS CORP., 24372 University Bivd., Houston 5, Texas 
Canadian: RELIABLE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO., 65 Cannon St., W., Hamilton, Ontarie Salt Lake City: HYLON-KOBURN CHEMICALS INC., 228 W. 3rd South St., Sait Lake City 1, Utah 


Paper Division: STECKER CHEMICAL INC., 162 E. Ridgewood Ave., Ridgewood, New Jersey $0. California: CHEMICAL-ADDITIVES CO., 3155 Leonis Boulevard, Vernon 58, California 
European: CHEMITALIA COLOR!, Corse Venezia, N. 56, Milano, Italy No. California: WILLIAM C. LOUGHLIN & CO., 311 California $t., San Francisce 4, Calif. 
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13 BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 
No blanket tariff cut; industry 
spokesmen back reciprocity 
now, gradual cuts later 
Price tags are set, but rubber 
plant sales must clear Con 
gress and Justice Dept. 


A $500-billion economy by 
1965, says President 


More women in chemical jobs 


2 Blow-by-blow history of East 
man's antitrust case deline 
ates future pattern 


Fun is a fruitful fringe benefit, 
says Robins Co. 
No government plant to up- 
grade manganese ore—but 
flotation study continues 
DISTRIBUTION 
How well is the U. 5. faring 
in Latin American markets? 
> Highlights of Coast 
rules on nitrates 
R. W. 
Stanolind’s 
RESEARCH 
Brookhaven expert maps 
chemical future for gamma 
irradiation 


PRODUCTION 

Old stand-by in new light: 
punched cards carry engi 
neering data 


Guard 


Greeff will handle 
petrochemicals 


Telecontrols separate explo 
sives workers from reactors 
British bypass brimstone with 
anhydrite-based acid 


MARKETS 

Market letter 

Chicago agenda: outlets for 
food and feed chemicals 

Cyclamate sweeteners win a 
round, but the fight’s still on 
SPECIALTIES 

Firms eye nematocide market 
plan new products 


Novel fly trap 
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Hourglass ? 


with SIMPSON MULLING 


all shapes are fashionable 


The formed products shown above are 
about as unalike in use and method 
of forming as are the Paris fashions from 
one generation to the next— but like ladies’ 
apparel, they have one thing in common . 
they must be designed and produced to fit. 
Whether they’re extruded, pelletized, 
briquetted or cast, formed products must be 
thoroughly, intimately mixed to insure uniform 
dispersion of moisture and binder. Lack of 
proper dispersion means poor green strength or 
resistance to deformation and breakage .. . 
rejects, if discovered prior to firing and 
trouble in the form of porosity, poor finish and 
shrinkage, if discovered after firing. 
The photos have another thing in common— 
they’re all selected from an impressive collection 
of tough jobs solved through controlled mulling 
in a Simpson Mix-Muller. If you mix . . . and it’s dry 
but not a powder, wet . hot not a fluid, it will 
pay you to find out why Simpson mulling is more 
economical, certainly more efficient than any 
ordinary mixing method you may now employ. 
A som 12 oege elie Available in 12 models in batch capacities 
Sica annette cota. of from 1/10 to 60 cu. ft., Simpson Mix-Mullers 
ments ond industries served are serving every phase of the Chemical and 
pny Rage oa ta Process Industry. Write for details and 
remember . . . mixing is our business, 
our principal business since 1914. 


MPSON M/X-MULLER® DIVISION 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. (Not Inc.) 
642 Machinery Hall Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


oe 





OPINION 


Transposed Titles 
To THe Eprror: Your Forecast for ’55 
issue (Jan. 1) vividly points up some 
crucial needs that are a challenge to 
the chemical industry . . . 

We appreciate, too, your quoting 
our Dr. Frank J. Soday . . . However, 
you identified him as president of 
Chemstrand; actually, he is vice-presi- 
dent and director of research and de- 
velopment . . . 

He is president though, of the 
Southern Association of Science and 
Industry . . . that’s probably how you 
came to mistitle him .. . 

Bos BricHaM, JR 

Director of Public Relations 
Chemstrand Corp. 

Decatur, Ala. 


By Subpoena 

To THe Eprror: In your news article 
“Time Out for the Defense” (Jan. 1 
p. 14) you report that among the 
witnesses for Carter were officials of 
Du Pont’s “Kinetic” Chemicals Divi- 
sion. 

We would like to emphasize that the 
witnesses from Du Pont appearing at 
the trial were subpoenaed to testify. . . 

The Du Pont Co, does not take sides 
in a suit of this kind . 


T. D. Jounson, Jn. 

Manager-Aerosol Propellent Sales 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Peroxide/Sulfuric 


To tHe Eprror: Congratulations on 
an excellent account of our in situ 
epoxidation process (Dec. 25). 
However, in your description of a 
typical run, the figure recorded for 
50% sulfuric acid is in error and is 
actually the 50% hydrogen peroxide 
figure. The charge for the representa- 
tive run illustrated should read 2000 
lbs. soybean oil, 400 Ibs. hexane, 320 
lbs. acetic acid, 44.8 Ibs. 50% sulfuric 
acid and 796 Ibs. 50% hydrogen per- 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: 
W. A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Dependable Source for Chemical Raw Materials 


\ WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


Dr. W. L. McCracken (left), director of research for the Detrex Corporation, 


works out a cleaning equipment problem with Vice President C. F 


Dinley 


Detrex, pioneer in cleaning products, is 
benefiting from the Pluronics. Are you? 


As pioneers in the cleaning field, 
developers of the fabulous new 
ultrasonic process for production 
cleaning, and one of the foremost 
makers of cleaning equipment, 
Detrex Corporation, Detroit, Mich., 
is well qualified to evaluate the 
various raw-material ingredients 
that go to make up quality clean 
ing compounds. 


“We have found Wyandotte Plu- 
ronics alkaline 
cleaning preparations as well as in 
other formulations used for the 
preparation of metal surfaces,” 
says Dr. W. L. McCracken, Detrex 
director of research. “We particu 
larly like them for their non-foam 
ing qualities in alkaline-type metal 
cleaners. They 


valuable in our 


also provide in 
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creased detergency, have free rins- 
ing characteristics, and give the 
formulations stability over a wide 
range pH. By introducing the Plu- 
ronics in some of our products, we 
eliminated the need for anti-foam- 
ing agents and, at the same time, 
saved a lot of service work. 
“We Wyandotte 
heavy chemicals and Wyandotte 
service most satisfactory over the 
years,’ states Dr. MeCracken. 


have found 


Whether you make meta! clean 
ers or mechanical-dishwashing com 
pounds, you will find the Pluronics* 
are not just another series of non 
ionics, Actually, they are so unique, 
so different that, unless your evalu 
ation takes in their over-all ad 
better 


vantages and all-around 


balance, you may not have visual 
ized their full potential. If you are 
not already using the Pluronics 
write us for data and free samples, 
giving as much detail on your pro 
jected use as possible. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. Offices in principal cities 


7h). U8. PAT. OFP 
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CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


Soda Ash + Caustic Soda + Bicarbonate of Soda + Chlorine 
Calcium Carbonate « Calcium Chloride « Glycols « Chlorinated 
Solvents « Synthetic Detergents « Agricultural insecticides 


Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 








OPINION. 


oxide, with the latter added gradually 
to the reactor over a_ two-hour 
period... 

You say that this is the first time 
this process has been discussed pub- 
licly; that’s certainly true, of course, 
with respect to the scope and thor- 
oughness of your discussion of our 
production process. We did, however, 
outline our laboratory work at the 
Kansas City meeting of the ACS last 
March and at the American Oi] Chem- 
ists Society in October . . . 


F, P. GREENSPAN 
Manager, Organic Research 
and Development 


Or—let’s not think of the ot! ‘ Buffalo ee 
bilities, let's prepare to prevent them. ere” 


St peed Weaeeaae wea aor DATES AHEAD..’ 


ply for fire protection at the Mon- Instrument Society of America, sym- 
santo Chemical Company Phenol posium on methods of instrumental an- 
Plant, Avon, California. A similar alysis, Auditorium of the Western 
tank can provide your sprinkler Society of Engineers, Chicago, Feb. 7-8. 
system with a dependable gravity American Management Assn., marketing 
water supply that is always ready conference, Hotel Statler, New York, 
when emergency strikes. Horton Feb. 7-9. 


— @levated tanks are built in capac- Chemical Institute of Canada, protec- 
_. ities to 3,000,000 gals. Write our tive coatings division conference, Royal 
nearest office for information. York hotel, Toronto, Feb. 24; Ritz Carl- 

ton hotel, Montreal, Feb. 25. 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades sec- 
tion of the N.Y. Board of Trade, annual 
dinner, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York, March 3. 


National Farm Chemurgic Council, an- 
nual chemurgic conference, Deshler- 
Hilton hotel, Columbus, O., March 
22-94. 


World Plastics Fair and Trade Exposi- 
tion, National Guard Armory, Los An- 
geles, April 6-10. 


American Drug Manufacturers Assn., 
annual meeting, Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla., April 13-14. 


Conference on Biological Waste Treat- 
ment, Manhattan College, New York, 
April 13-15. 


The American Oil Chemists’ Society, 


annual meeting, Roosevelt hotel, New 
Orleans, April 17-20. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, national meeting, Shamrock hotel, 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Houston, May 1-4 


Atlante * Birmingham © Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston American P utical Assn., annual 


convention, Miami Beach, Fla., May 1-6. 
Los Angeles * New York * Philadelphio ¢ Pittsburgh © Soll Lake City 


Son Francisco * Seattle * Tulse © Washington Society of the Plastics Industry, annual 


Plants in meeting and conference, cruise on the 
BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. Queen of Bermuda, May 7-15. 


Chemical Specialties | Manufacturers 
Assn., midyear meeting, Drake hotel, 
Chicago, May 15-17. 
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NEW NATIONAL DISTILLERS’ 
AMMONIA PLANT NOW ON STREAM 


National Distillers 
Announces 3 Appointments 
In Chemical Division 


Three appointments highlighting the inte- 
gration of all National Distillers Products 
Corporation chemical activities into one divi- 
sion were announced this month by Dr. Robert 
E. Hulse, Director of the Chemical Division, 
and a Vice President of both National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation and of its subsidi- 
ary, National Petro-Chemicals Corporation. 

Lee A. Keane, Vice President of U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co., Division of National 
Distillers Products Corporation, has been 
named Director of Chemical Sales, and will 
be in charge of the sales of all the corpora- 
tion’s chemical products. 

Robert H. Cornwell has been appointed 
Director of Production, and will be respon- 
sible for production activities of all chemical 
plants of the corporation and its subsidiaries. 

Dr. Stuart Schott has been named Director 
of Research, and will be in charge of the 
research division which will conduct research 
and pilot plant operations for the entire cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries. 


New “‘Argon Grade’’ 
of Metallic Sodium 
Seen Key to New Metals 


“Argon Grade” Metallic Sodium is a re- 
cently developed form of sodium which is 
produced, specially filtered and packed in an 
atmosphere of argon gas. Sodium protected in 
this manner is recommended for use where 
traces of dissolved gases such as oxygen and 
nitrogen are undesirable. 

Development and commercial availability 
of this new product have been announced by 
the Chemical Division of National Distillers 
Products Corporation, This is the most recent 
step in National’s program for developing 
forms and grades of metallic sodium which 
are easy to use and acceptable for a wide 
scope of industrial applications. Typical of 
this pioneering are earlier announcements on 
Sodium Dispersions and High Surface Sodium 
for many other uses. 

For years the metal industry has benefited 
from the use of metallic sodium as a reaction 
tool, Used in an early commercial process for 
aluminum and more recently for rapid, efh 
cient descaling operations in the production 
of stainless steel and other metals, sodium 
today points the way to new or improved 
methods for producing titanium, zirconium, 
silicon, tantalum, hafnium, etc. With the help 
of this versatile element, ductile metal and 
finely divided metal powder catalysts can be 


made from metal salts and oxides, For more | 
information on adapting sodium to your needs, | 


write Editor, U.S.1, Chemical News. 


Capacity of 60,000 Tons Per Year to Help Meet 
Growing Needs of Midwest Agriculture, Industry 


January 21 marked the opening of National Distillers’ new $7 million 
synthetic ammonia plant at Tuscola, Illinois—the most recent step in National's 
long-range program of growth and development in the chemical field. This 





Shown here are the nitrogen wash column and 
the cold box of the air separation unit. 





new plant which will produce ammonia from “off-gas” from a hydrocarbon 
- — amen | cracking operation, is the largest of its kind 


in the United States. It will have a capacity 
of 60,000 tons of ammonia per year by mid 
1955 and will produce anhydrous ammonia 
and a variety of nitrogen solutions for the 
expanding agricultural and industrial mar 
kets of the Midwest. 


Uses By-Product Hydrogen 

While hydrogen for most ammonia plants 
is obtained through “reforming” of natural 
gas, National Distillers ready-made 
source of supply — a hydrogen-rich “off-gas” 
from cracking operations at National Petro 
Chemicals Corporation's (“Petro”) huge 
ethylene plant located on adjacent property 

Nitrogen is obtained by air liquifaction and 
fractionation, with by-product oxygen being 
used in other processing operations, Studies by 
National's technical staff indicate that the use 
of by-product hydrogen is more economical 
than decomposition of natural gas from a 
standpoint of capital invest 
ment and production costs. 


has a 
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Simplified flow diogram of the National Distillers’ 


synthetic ammonia pliant in Tuscola, Iii, 
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New Ammonia 


Plant 


Nitrogen Solutions 

The nitrogen solutions are obtained by con- 
verting a part of the ammonia to nitric acid. 
The nitric acid is reacted with more am- 
monia to yield ammonium nitrate solutions. 
A variety of nitrogen solutions will be “cus- 
tom-made” to satisfy the customer's require- 
ments with respect to nitrogen content. 

Nitrogen solutions are used in the manu- 
facture of finished fertilizer and also for direct 


CONTINUE 


Ammonia converter installation at National's 
new 60,000 ton a year ammonie plant. 


application to the soil. National has storage 
facilities for anhydrous ammonia and nitro- 
gen solutions to take care of some seasonal 
fluctuations in the demand for these products. 
More Nitrogen Fertilizer Used 
Consumption of fertilizer nitrogen is in- 
creasing enormously in all Midwestern states, 
and by 1955 demand in this area is expected 
to exceed 300,000 tons, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Tuscola, Ill. is 
located in the heart of this rich farming region 
and makes an ideal site for National's new 
plant — the first of its kind in that state. 


Higher Yields 
According to authoritative agricultural re- 
ports, an average of 10 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre was used in the corn growing areas dur- 
ing 1950, With this level of fertilizer nitrogen, 





ALCOHOLS 


Butanol (Normal-Buty! Alcohol) 
Fusel Oll — Refined 


Ethonol (Ethy! Alcohol) 

Specially Denatured—all reguiar 
and anhydrous formulas 

Completely Denatured—ali regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Pure—190 proof U, &. P., 
Absolute—200 Proof 

Selox* —proprietary soivent— 
regular and anhydrous 


ETHERS 


Ethy! Ether, U. 5. P 
Ethy! Ether, Absolute—A.C.5 








99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





ACETONE—A.C.5. 


ANSOLS 
Ansoil* M 
Ansol* PR 
ACETIC ESTERS 
Buty! Acetate 
Ethy! Acetote—all grodes 
Normal-Propy! Acetate 
OXALIC ESTERS 
Diethy! Oxolate 


OTHER ESTERS 


Diatol* 
Diethy! Carbonote 


New Light on Methionine 
Boost to Fish Meal Rations 


During recent studies on sulfur bearing 
amino acids, indole was found to have a 
growth-retarding effect on the animals tested. 
However, the researchers also found, that 
methionine conjugated or combined with in- 
dole in such a way as to render this growth- 
retarding action ineffective. Since high levels 
of indole are present in fish meal and its prod- 
ucts of digestion, this deactivation of indole 
is thought to explain the beneficial effects 
obtained when methionine is added to rations 
containing high levels of fish meal. Indole and 
other types of toxic putrefactive compounds 
are built up in fish products when decompo- 
sition sets in before processing. 





the average yield was 42 bushels per acre. 
According to these reports, application of 40 
pounds of nitrogen instead of 10 increased 
the yield by 13 bushels per acre. At average 
farm prices this extra 30 pounds of nitrogen 
produced a profit over increased fertilizer 
costs of $15.75 per acre or 420% return. 
Increased use of fertilizer nitrogen gives 
proof that farmers and farm leaders are be 


| coming increasingly aware of the profitability 
| of higher nitrogen levels in fertilizer programs. 


National Distillers’ facilities for producing 
raw materials for the fertilizer industry as- 
sures the Midwest of a dependable source of 
supply to meet these demands, 


Emphasis on Raw Materials 

In addition to the new ammonia olant, 
National has four Midwestern sulfuric acid 
plants with a combined capacity of over 
1,000 tons of acid a day, much of which goes 
to the fertilizer industry. This is in keeping 
with National's intent to place greater em- 
phasis on bulk industrial chemicals and 
to expand operations where the company has 
competitive advantages by virtue of low cost, 
integrated facilities, well situated as to mar- 
kets, In addition, National has strongly empha- 
sized that its policy is to produce raw materi- 
als for the fertilizer industry — not to manu- 
facture finished fertilizer. 

For further information on National Dis- 
tillers’ fertilizer chemicals write to Editor, 
U.S.L. Chemical News. 


INTERMEDIATES 
Acetoacetanilide 


Acetoacet-ortho-toluidide 


Ethy| Acetoacetote 
Ethy! Benzoylacetate 
Ethy! Sedium Oxalacetote 


FEED PRODUCTS 


Choline Chloride Products 
Curbay B-G* 80 


Niacin, U.S.P. 
Riboflavin Concentrates 
Specia! Liquid Curbay* 
U.S.1. Vitemin By. and 


Vocatone* 40 


nousTRiat CHemicais Co. 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

















Acetoacet-ortho-chloroanilide 


Acetoacet-para-chioroanilide 


Calcium Pantothenate (Feed Grade) 


DL- Methionine (Feed Grade) 


Antibiotic Feed Supplements 


Vitamin A, Dy, and Ky Products 


Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U.S.I. 


A wide-spectrum “idea” chemical (ethy! car- 
bamate) with applications ranging from cancer 
therapy to the manufacture of plastics, reacts 
with organic and inorganic compounds to form 
intermediates or end products of commercial 
importance. (No. 1070) 
Making corrugated cases easy to open, is the 
advantage of a new adhesive which seals cases 
securely during shipment and handling but still 
permits opening without struggle or use of knife 

(No. 1071) 
Moisture content of chemicals, clay, putty, and 
certain foods can be determined in less than 30 
seconds according to the manufacturer of a new 
moisture tester (No. 1072) 
A floor tile with builtin adhesive on the back 
has been especially designed for do-it-yourself 
enthusiasts. Just strip off a plastic film and put 
the tile in place (No. 1073) 
Filtering compound for ultraviolet light, is re 
ported to be particularly useful for sun-screen 
cosmetics. Safe for use on the skin, it is chemi- 
cally stable, stable to ultraviolet light, and has 
excellent solubility. (No. 1074) 


New lifting device for P terial 
as sheet metal, plate glass, etc., uses a vacuum 
cap that attaches to the moving object. Com- 
pressed air cperating the hoist also creates the 


vacuum (No. 1075) 





such 


A grease thickener said to make greases stand 
up better under high and low temperature operat- 
ing conditions has been announced. Greases 
made with the new thickener have been boiled 
in water for days without breaking down. 

(No. 1076) 
Oil for flushing ical v pumps with 
risk of contamination from detergents or volatile 
additives is said to be ideal for removing old 
oil, sediment, and dirt which accumulates in the 
pump mechanism (No. 1077) 





Paint stripping and d bonizing solvent works 
by cold immersion, is self-emulsifying, and ac 
cording to the manufacturer, it strips paint and 
primers and cleans carbonaceous tars, coke and 
carbon varnish. (No. 1078) 





New liquid metals pump has been developed 
which has no moving parts, uses electric current 
to do the pumping. As the current moves through 
the metal, it pushes the metal forward 

(No. 1079) 





OTHER PRODUCTS 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Caustic Soda 

Ethylene 

liquid Chiorine 
Metallic Sodium 

OL. Methionine (Pharm.) 
N-Acety! o«.-Methionine 
Nitrogen Solutions 
Propionic Acid 
Sulfuric Acid 
Urethon, U.S.P. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


A multibillion-dollar investment by private industry in atomic 
development is foreseen by General Electric’s Francis McCune, It will 
eventually match, he thinks, the government’s investment ($8 billion to 
date, an additional $4 billion authorized). 

He decries the notion that the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is a 
“give-away” to private industry. “The new act maintains an almost com- 
plete government monopoly, but it still allows the AEC to let industry play 
...arelatively much more important role.” 





Watching out for the worlds’ workers, the International Labour 
Organisation’s Committee on Occupational Safety and Health has recom- 
mended that the ILO seek substitutes for arsenic, benzene and silicaceous 
materials in industrial processes, and for poisonous substances used in 
agriculture. 

An advisory body with little real authority, the ILO can never- 
theless urge its member groups—which do have authority—to put its 
recommendations into practice. 





Also of international import are Dow Chemical’s plans to set up 
a Dutch subsidiary to import, manufacture and distribute chemicals, plas- 
tics and magnesium. 

To be known as Nederlandsche Dow Maatschappij N. V., the 
wholly owned subsidiary will be headquartered jn Rotterdam, will start 
construction within a few months of a manufacturing plant, warehouse, 
tank storage and dock facilities on a leased 50-acre tract. 





Chemical process firms in the Detroit area fear that they may be 
faced later this year—perhaps as early as April—with union demands for 
a “guaranteed annual wage.” 

There’s little doubt that the auto workers will bargain for it, and 
may even strike to enforce their demands. (A popular interpretation of 
the current high output rate is that auto makers are building up stocks 
against such an eventuality.) And this kind of thinking is bound to 
permeate all labor-management negotiations in the area. 





One chemical process firm, Cutter Laboratories (Berkeley, Calif.), 
got right into the middle of the anti-Communist fight when it fired Doris 
Walker, an allegedly Communist employee who was president of a union 
local before her discharge in 1949. 

In a 4-3 decision upholding Cutter Labs (and reversing the arbi- 
tration board and a lower court), the state supreme court contended that 
the firm was within its rights in protecting itself from “sabotage, force, 
violence and the like’; but the dissenting minority, who intimated that 
Mrs. Walker was fired for union activities rather than for communism, 
maintained that the majority ruling deprives alleged Communists of their 
civil rights without due process of law. 

Mrs. Walker’s attorneys will likely appeal to the U. S. Supreme 





Court. 
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NEWSLETTER 


In another legal imbroglio, the city of Deer Park, Tex., is renew- 
ing its attempt to annex, for taxing purposes, the 440-acre Shell Oil and 
Sheil Chemical property with its $27-million plants. 

The state supreme court just turned Deer Park down (CW 
Newsletter, Jan. 15), but the city attorney has filed for a rehearing. So 
far the court has handed down six different opinions in the case, which 
hinges on Shell’s contention that a city can’t appropriate “uninhabitable 
land” for tax purposes. 











The chemical process industries have an important stake in many 
of the bills introduced in the new Arkansas legislature: 

e The new governor, Orval Faubus, recommended in his in- 
augural address that feed, seed and fertilizer be exempted from the sales 
tax. House Bills 11 and 43 embody that recommendation. 

e House Bill 57 provides for the creation of four scientific and 
industrial study panels and formation of an industrialization panel com- 
posed of a hundred business leaders. 

e House Resolution 1 proposes a constitutional amendment to 
exempt new industries from state, county and municipal taxes. 

e Senate Bill 36 creates a state industrial development com- 
mission. 





Freight taxes too high? Yes, says the National Conference for 
Repeal of Taxes on Transportation, chairman of which is Donald Ward, 
director of transportation, Olin Mathieson Chemical. 

The conference, which met last week to plan strategy, seeks 
elimination of the 3% tax on freight movement as well as the 10% tax 
on passenger traffic. These taxes, says Ward, “discriminate against users 
of common carriers, discourage the use of such services.” 





Pollution polemics continue to plague the process industries : 

e In Baltimore, residents of the St. Helena area charged that the 
Glidden Co.’s paint plant was still—after hearings last October—a 
nuisance and a health hazard. Health Commissioner Huntington Williams 
said there had been “sharp improvement,” and that residents refused to 
admit it; the residents accused Williams of bias in favor of the company; 
company officials complained that they were victims of an assumption 
that all dust and odor in the large industrial area comes from their plant. 
Result: city officials have appointed two members of the Health Dept. staff 
to make a 60-day study. 

e In Los Angeles, the Chamber of Commerce has called for a 
seven-member commission to replace the County Board of Supervisors as 
directors of the Air Pollution Control District. Their reasoning: the 
supervisors have too many other duties in running 54 departments. 

e In England, a bill will be introduced in Commons next month 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Beaver Report on air pollu- 
tion problems. 





Happier note: Union Carbide and Carbon will, starting next fall, 
give 68 additional four-year undergraduate scholarships at 11 additional 
colleges and universities, making a total of 376 scholarships at 45 schools. 
The 11 new institutions: Cornell, Duke, Earlham, Haverford, Kenyon, 
Princeton, Randolph-Macon, Southwestern at Memphis, Stanford, Notre 
Dame and Pennsylvania. 





. .. The Editors 
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Celite’s diatomite structure steps up performance 
in paints —plastics—polishes ... hundreds of other products 


MICROSCOPIC PARTICLES of Celite* 
do a man-size job of stepping up per- 
formance for many of America’s lead- 
ing products. Here is how the unique 
structure of Celite Diatomite Powders 
may add more beauty, longer life, 
greater efficiency to your products, too. 

For example, the spiny, irregularly 
shaped particles contribute surface 
characteristics which make them the 
outstanding flatting agent in paints. 
Again, because of their structure, 
Celite particles are widely used as a 


mild, non-scratching abrasive in finest 
quality auto, silver and glass polishes. 
Or consider molded plastics, where 
the strength and durability of Celite 
particles add life and beauty to sur- 
face finish. 

Moreover, Celite particles in mass 
have great bulk per unit weight, sothey 
are invaluable for extending, dispers- 
ing or fluffing up dry powders. They 
have high absorptive capacity, too, 
so they keep powders free-flowing, 
they serve as a medium for shipping 


or storing liquids in a dry form. 
g 


Which of the many Celite advan- 
tages can you use to build product 
performance or cut production costs? 
A Johns- Manville Celite Engineer will 
gladly discuss your problem, without 
obligation. For his services or more 
information, simply write Jolhns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Celite is Johns Manvilie’s registered Trade Mark for tte 
diatomaceous silica products 


INDUSTRY'S MOST 
VERSATILE MINERAL FILLER 


S| Johns-Manville CELITE 
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) 
J.B. ROGERSON, A >A) AT <DAM NUFAQKURING 
MANAGER OF MANUFACTURING i a 


October 29, 1954 


Mr. C. A. Barrere 
Vice President 

The Lummus Company 
2707 Weslayan 
Houston 6, Texas 


Dear Mr. Barrere: 


The construction of ourV¥chegae® plant in St. 
Charles Parish, Louisiarm® to produce 300 tons 
per day of ammonia, 450 tons per day of nitric 
acid, and 550 tons per day of ammonium nitrate 
pellets was completed by your company June l, 
1954, and was well within labor cost and time 
Mllocated to this project. 


end our sincere compliments to all 
organization who worked 
efor B job well.done. 
=h ™— 


ere err. on 


ont 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DESIGNING ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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BUSINESS. :& 


MCA’S EMMERICH: With chips down on tariff bill, he sets line for industry. 


Throat-Clearing Time 


Another day of decision is at hand in 
the nation’s unending attempt to make 
up its mind on trade and tariff policies; 
and the chemical industry is clearing 
its throat this week preparatory to 
speaking its piece on this topic. 
Among the 137 witnesses scheduled 
to testify for and against various 
phrases of the reciprocal trade exten- 
sion bill now being considered by the 
House Ways & Means Committee in 
Washington, at least seven will be 
speaking directly for U.S. chemical 
producers; and their turns may come 
late this week. 

With the chips down on this bill to 
continue the reciprocal trade program 
for another three years (including 
authority for the President to cut tariff 
rates by 5% each year in trade agree- 
ments), these chemical spokesmen are 
planning to discuss various aspects of 
how the industry stands to be af- 
fected by this bill. For example, one 
witness is to tell about current export- 
ing practices of European producers. 
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Central Theme Set: While chemical 
management isn't unanimous on every 
detail in this bill—introduced by Ways 
& Means Chairman Jere Cooper (D., 
Tenn. ) designated H.R. 1—it’s 
likely that much chemical testimony 
will closely parallel the policy line 
voiced by Allied Chemical’s Fred 
Emmerich, chairman of the Manufac 
turing Chemists’ Assn., in a public 
statement issued as committee hear 
ings got under way last week. 

The free world’s greatest material 
asset, the 
enormous industrial and agricultural 
strength of the U.S. He warned against 
adoption of tariff policies that would 
tend to weaken a vital domestic indus 
try or destroy incentive to build new 
plants; and reminded that recognition 


and 


Emmerich declared, is 


of the importance of a strong chemical 
industry in the U.S. has been empha 
sized by government certification that 
$3 billion worth of expanded chemical 
capacity since 1950 is essential to na 
tional defense 


Week—— 


IMO Sat T 


In particular, Emmerich made it 
clear that MCA believes that changes 
in tariff rates on chemical products 
when and if 
made only on an item-by-item basis, 


necessary—should be 
rather than by an across-the-board 
sweep. 

Traders Speak First: First witnesses 
before Cooper's committee were all 
advocates of more international trade. 
Among officials of the 
Eisenhower Administration, such as 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles; 
they all supported the bill, and two 
of them—Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson and Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministrator Harold Stassen—even said 
they favored stepping up trade in non 


these were 


strategic goods with the Communist 
countries, including Red China, An 
other early witness was Morris Rosen 
thal of the National Council of Amer 
ican Importers, who complained that 
the trade liberalization program seems 
“too little and too slow.” 

B. A. Rittersporn, Jr., executive di 
rector of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education of New York, was 
even more outspoken, warned that 
unless Congress acts to expand free 
world trade “Japan and other Pacific 
areas may be enslaved by the Com 
munists.” Some Japanese officials re 
cently have been making open passes 
at trade with the Soviets, he claimed 
U. S. officials by their refusal to extend 
reciprocal trade would simply be of 
fering tacit approval of the “enmesh 
ment of Japan within the Red orbit.’ 

Partly to counteract the publicity 
stemming from such testimony, Em 
merich’s statement urged that before 
authorizing any further reductions in 
tariff rates, Congress should await the 
Tariff Commission's recommendations 
in its pending study of present tariff 
classifications. (MCA 
former Tariff Commissioner John Lee 


has retained 
Coulter to help it in making sugges 
tions to the commission on chemicals 
and allied products. ) 

While Emmerich’s statement clearly 
indicates that MCA might be critical 
of various individual clauses, it does 
not point to any all-out opposition to 
the Cooper bill as a whole 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Will Congress Okay These Price Tags? 


Plant Site and 
Purchaser Product 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Standard of Calif. 
Shell Chemical 
Shell Chemical 
Shell Chemical 


Styrene 
Gres 


Borger, Tex. 
Phillips Chemical 
Phillips Chemical 


Butadiene 
Gr-s 


Houston, Tex. 
Food Machin 
Goodyear Syn. 


& Chem. 

ubber Gr-s 

Baytown, Tex. 
Humble Oil & Ref. 
Humble Oil & Ref. 
(Unsold Plant) 


Buty] 
Butadiene 
Gr-s 


Port Neches, Tex. 
Texas-U.S, Chemical and 
Goodrich-Gulf Chem, (2) 
Texas-U.S, Chemical 
Goodrich-Gulf Chem. 


Gr-s 


Gr-s 


Lake Charles, La. 
Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Gr-s 


(1) Standard Oi} (Calif.) produces 
(2) Jointly purchased 
* In thousands of dollars 


crude butadiene 


Hard to Turn 


The three-man Rubber Disposal Com- 
mission wrapped up and sent to Con- 
gress this week a synthetic rubber sale 
package that will be hard to tum 
down. 

Not only is the package one that will 
net the government some $311 mil- 
lion in cash, but it also should broaden 
competition in styrene production—a 
strong argument in its favor, according 
to Justice Dept. standards, 

With these two criteria—set by Con- 
gress back in 1953—substantially met, 
sale of the government’s 12-year rub- 
ber monopoly is virtually assured, As 
one commission staffer admits: “The 
plants are as good as sold—as long as 
the U.S. doesn’t become involved in 
a major war within the next few 
weeks,” 

Either the House or Senate can ob- 
ject (up until March 25) to the whole 
disposal or to any individual bid. 
Further: if either body vetoes any in- 
dividual sale, any or all other pur- 
chasers may withdraw; and if less than 
500,000 LT of Gr-s capacity or 43,- 
000 of buty! are finally sold, all sales 
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Rated Book 
Capacity Value* Price* 


Butadiene(1)..... 
Butadiene 61,000ST 4,061 
57,000ST 4,199 
89,000LT 


71,200ST 11,676 
66,000LT 4,664 


Butadiene 78,000ST 
99,600LT 


43,000LT 
49,000ST 
A, 000LT 


Butadiene 197,000ST 12,028 
89,400LT 7,277 


90,000LT 9,694 


Butadiene 60,000ST 
99,600LT 7,697 


which is later purified by 


Plant Site and 


Purchaser 


Sales 


Baton Rouge, La. 
Esso Standard Oil 
Copolymer Corp. 
Copolymer Corp. 


$1,159 $1,500 
30,000 
7,759 

Louisville, Ky. 


(Unsold Plant) 


Institute, W. Va. 
(Unsold Plant) 
8,258 
7,242 
Akron, Ohio 


8,226 
3,899 
5,404 


Kobuta, Pa. 


53,000 Koppers Co. 


11,500 
13,000 


Naugatuck, Conn. 
U.S. Rubber 


U.S. Rubber 


3,704 16,000 


11,650 





Down 


are automatically voided, and the gov- 
ernment must retain the industry. 

But the possibility of any such move 
by Congress seems, at best, remote. 
Of the total $311 million the govern- 
ment will receive, it will get $260 mil- 
lion for the plant facilities themselves, 
plus an estimated $26 million for sup- 
plies and “work in progress.” Also in- 
cluded: some $25 million in rubber 
inventory the government - owned 
plants will have on hand on the trans- 
fer date, 

Only outside chance that the whole 
program may be upset is the possibil- 
ity of a protest on antitrust grounds. 
While Attorney General Brownell 
gave his personal stamp of approval 
of each sale, it’s obvious that in some 
cases his approval was tendered with 
extreme reluctance. On copolymer 
plants, for example, an over-all look 
at who bought what could nullify the 
sale of all units—since it was specif- 
ically required that the sale pattern 
provide a basis for the development 
of effective competition. 

On butyl rubber there was a con- 


American Synthetic Rubber Gr-s 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Goodyear Syn. Rubber 


Rated Book Sales 


Product Capacity Value* Price® 


Butyl 47,000LT $9,378 $14,857 
Butadiene 23,000ST 1,470 5,000 


7T-8 49,000LT 4,148 5,000 


44,000LT 
Rutadiene 87,000ST 
4Icohol) 


4,298 —-2,340 


9,455 


Gr-s 122,000LT 7,471 


Specialty 
Gr-s 
Specialty 
Gr-s 


30,000LT 3,041 


15,200LT 3,550 


Butadiene 128,000ST 
(Alcohol) 


12,676 


Specialty 
Gr-s 

Dodecyl 

Mercaptan 


22,200LT 
1,700ST 


Shell Chemical, is therefore included in Shell's total capacity. 


dition, too. At least one of two plants 
had to be sold for disposal to become 
effective. Jersey Standard companies 
submitted the only bids on the two— 
if only one plant were sold to the com- 
pany, it would precipitate a serious 
shortage of butyl rubber. So the sale 
of both was approved—but only be- 
cause Standard has offered patent 
licenses and know-how to prospective 
producers outside the Jersey family. 

Another antitrust worry is sale of 
the huge butadiene plant at Port 
Neches, Tex. Bought as a single unit, 
the plant gives 32% of total U.S. ca- 
pacity to a single corporate group. But 
it was approved because the Disposal 
Commission concurs in the view ex- 
pressed by the bidders “that there 
would be genuine competition be- 
tween them under the scheme of op- 
erations contemplated.” 

Such statements clearly warn the 
chemical, rubber and oil companies 
that the Justice Dept. will be watch- 
ing their future actions closely. Any 
departure from the assurances made 
orally or in sale contracts will be sure 
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grounds for antitrust court action. 

No Hitch in Contract Closing: Assum- 
ing that Congress passes on the sale, 
there shouldn’t be any hitch in actual 
transfer of ownership proceedings, 
however. The commission has 60 days 
in which to close its contracts; 21 of 
the new owners are present operators 
of the facilities they wish to buy. 

No significant rubber price increase 
is expected as a resuli of the sale, 
either. Phillips Chemical has already 
set a 25¢ delivered price (up 0.9¢), 
and other producers are expected to 
follow suit shortly. 

Good bet: the whole synthetic rub- 
ber sale will be in the lap of the anti- 
trusters by April 30. 





Figures Tell 


How desirable were the sty- 
rene and butadiene facilities to 
prospective purchasers? One in- 
dication is in the first offer made 
to the Rubber Disposal Com- 
mission. Here’s a rundown (first 
name listed was the ultimate 
successful bidder; all figures in 
millions of dollars) : 


Butadiene, Port Neches, Tex. 
Goodrich-Gulf- 
Texas-U.S. 
Allied Chem. & Dye 38.5 
W. R. Grace 33.2 
Butadiene, Houston, Tex. 
Food Mach. & Chem. 11.0 
Goodrich-Gulf 7.6 
Goodyear 5.0 
W. R. Grace 8.1 
Sinclair Refining 16.0 
Butadiene, Lake Charles, La. 
Petroleum Chems. 15,1] 
Merck-Climax Moly. 10.1 
Butadiene, Baytown, Tex. 
Humble Oil & Ref. 7.9 
Food Mach. & Chem. 6.6 
Styrene, Los Angeles 
Shell Chemical 


51.0 


27.0 
(for three) 

13.5 

12.5 

16.1 

10.0 

6.3 


American Chem. 
Dow Chem. 
Foster Grant 
Hercules Powder 
Heyden Chem. 
Monsanto Chem. 5.8 
Montrose Chem. 3.9 
(plus production premium ) 
National Lead 4.0 
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Showing Sharp Gains 


Production of petrochemicals in the 
U.S. has increased heavily in recent 
years, but the country hasn't seen any- 
thing yet. That was the opinion of 
H. G. McGrath, associate manager of 
the M. W. Kellogg Co.—a Pullman 
Inc. subsidiary, speaking before a 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in 
New York last week. 

Output of petrochemicals accounted 
for 25% (or 25 billion Ibs.) of total 
U.S. chemical production in 1953, but 
by 1955 the output quota should jump 
to 32 billion Ibs./year. 

Moreover, pointed out McGrath, the 
value of petrochemicals is running well 
ahead of its production poundage rec- 
ord—now totals well over half of the 
value of total chemicals produced. By 
1960 the dollar percentage could eas 
ily jump to 75%—or more, 

Total assets of petrochemical pro- 
ducers now exceed $3 million; domes- 
tic consumption of dyes, resins and 
plastics in the U.S. is over 95% syn- 
thetic; and over half the rubber and 
one-fifth of the textiles produced are 
of synthetic origin. 

Further: when you look at the rela- 
tive youthfulness of the petrochemical 
industry, the growth is even more 
spectacular, McGrath points out. Since 
1939, it has expanded output “in con- 
stant dollars” three times; the industry 
ranks sixth just below automobiles in 
the hierarchy of the U.S. industry. 


Sign of Peace? 


That 1955 will be relatively free of 
labor-management strife in the chemi- 
cal process industries is indicated by 
the new one-year contract signed last 
week by Merck’s Sharp & Dohme 
division and Local 86, United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO). 

Last year, these parties signed 
their 1954 agreement only after re 
lations were strained over a seven 
week strike (CW, Jan. 30, ’54, p. 22). 
This year, comparatively smooth ne 
gotiations led to a pact providing for 
a 3% general wage increase (esti- 
mated as the equivalent of somewhat 
more than 5¢/hour on the average) 
and increased pension benefits. This 
ninth contract between these parties 
covers some 1100 production work 
ers at three plants in the Philadelphia 
area. 


EISENHOWER: Offers no 
blueprints but exudes a... 


economic 


Glow of Optimism 


A tax cut for everyone next year, 
more tax adjustments to aid fast- 
growing fed- 
eral sponsorship of research and de- 
velopment—these are 


companies, increased 
some of the 
ideas President Eisenhower has laid 
before Congress to assure the long- 
term growth of the U.S. economy. 

His thoughts were offered in an 
annual economic message, which this 
year, for the first time, explained how 
Eisenhower thinks we can grow to a 
$500-billion economy by 1965, com- 
pared with today’s $360 billion, 

Throughout, his message avoided 
detailed blueprints. But it did stress 
the key role of more output per work- 
er by means of new machinery and 
equipment—implementation of which 
would mean heavy dollar investment 
by chemical companies. 

Eisenhower would like to see “bar 
riers to the free flow of funds into 
risk-taking and job-creating invest- 
ments,” encouraged last year in the 
law, further reduced 
This could take the 
larger tax credits for 
dividends, and further liberalization 
of depreciation allowances 


new tax next 


year, form of 


income from 


Tax reductions for next year are 
not held out as a definite promise— 
but Eisenhower told Congress that a 
rise in revenues—as business improves 
during 1955—should make a general 
cut possible. Democrats may try to 
force a tax cut for individuals through 
the legislature but the 


this year, 
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BUSINESS GINDUSTRY 


President's economic message made it 
plain the Administration will fight any 
such move. Reason: it wants business 
to share in any tax cut, to stimulate 
further expansion and investment. 

Nod to Chemicals: The chemical 
industry's leading role in the 1954 
business recovery of last year emerges 
in one of the tables included in the 
report. 

It shows that while output of all 
U.S, industry declined 7% in 1954 
compared with 1953, chemical out- 
put held even—was one of the lead- 
ers in the upturn that began in Au- 
gust. Chemicals gained 12% from 
August through December, double 
the gain of all industry. 

The employment breakdown didn’t 
show the same bright picture, how- 
ever, From mid-1953, to mid-1954, 
employment dropped 35,000 in chem- 
ical and allied industries. From August 
to December, during the upturn, it 
rose only 3000. 

The over-all outlook is certainly 
satisfactory, though, particularly in 
the face of a “gradually stabilizing 
foreign situation.” 


COMPANIES... . 


Freeport Sulphur Co., which plans to 
build a $16-million potash mine and 
refinery in the Carlsbad, N.M., area, 
has asked the New Mexico land com- 
missioner to work out a 360-acre land 
swap with the federal government. 
The tract Freeport wants is federally 
owned, hence not available for pur- 
chase. 

. 
Final approval has been granted to 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. by the Oak- 
land Board of Port Commissioners to 
build a $1.5-million carbon dioxide 
plant in Oakland. Construction will be 
started immediately; production is ex- 
pected by late spring. 

. 
General Portland Cement Co. stock- 
holders have approved a two-for-one 
split of the company’s common stock. 
After the split, total shares outstand- 
ing will be over 2 million. 

° 
Union Chemical and Materials Corp. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) has been granted 
a charter of incorporation in Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; capital stock, $27 million. 

° 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp. of Amer- 
ica has filed a proposed offering of 


435,934 shares of its common stock 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. Gross value: over $10 mil- 
lion. Of the total, 125,000 shares rep- 
resent company financing; the balance 
will accrue to selling stockholders. 
e 

Northern Chemical Industries (Balti- 
more) has awarded the prime contract 
for its proposed nitrogen-ammonia 
plant at Searsport, Maine, to the 
Girdler Co. (Louisville, Ky.). 


EXPANSION... . 


Refractories: Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.’s Chemicals Division 
will build a $4-million plant in Co- 
lumbiana, O., to produce basic refrac- 
tories. Construction will start in 
April; operation is scheduled for late 
in the year. Chrome ore (necessary 
in production) will be imported by 
Kaiser from the Philippine Islands. 
7 
Cement: Peerless Cement Corp. will 
build a 1-million-bbls./year cement 
plant in Detroit. Completion is sched- 
uled for late 1956 or early 1957. 
. 

Potassium Sulfate: International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp.'s Potash Divi- 
sion will expand its potassium sulfate- 
producing facilities at Carlsbad, 
N. M., to 40,000 tons/year capacity. 


Construction is expected to start im- 
mediately; the new units should be 
completed in time to make additional 
potassium sulfate available for the 
coming fertilizer season. 

° 
Ammonia: Despite repeated estimates 
that the ammonia supply in the Far 
West currently exceeds demand, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of Washington 
(with plants in Portland, Ore., and 
Tacoma, Wash.) is assembling an an- 
hydrous ammonia plant in Portland. 
The ammonia units will use by-prod- 
uct hydrogen from the company’s 
nearby chlorine-caustic plant; capacity 
is reported unofficially at 15,000 tons/ 
year. 

es 
Antiknock Compounds: Ethyl Corp. 
will build a plant to produce anti- 
knock compounds at Sarnia, Ont. It 
will be owned and operated by Ethyl 
Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 

° 
Cracking Catalysts: Davison Chemical 
Co., division of W. R. Grace & Co., 
will build a $6-million plant at Valley- 
field, Que., to produce synthetic fluid 
catalysts for petroleum cracking. To be 
run by Davison’s whollyowned sub- 
sidiary, Davison Chemical Co., Ltd., 
construction on the plant will start 
immediately; all raw materials will be 
purchased in Canada. 








Meritorious Record 


THIS YEAR the American Le- 
gion’s Employ - the - Handicapped 
citation in New Jersey went to the 
Schering Corp. (Bloomfield), pre- 
scription drug manufacturer, first 
pharmaceutical company to be so 
lauded in the U.S. Judged on a 
basis of personnel practices—with 
credit given to companies that give 
job priority to veterans, disabled 
veterans, and other handicapped 
persons on a salary par with non- 
disabled persons — Schering re- 
ceived the award over close to 
2000 other firms. Here one of the 
company’s research chemists, dis- 
abled in World War II is seen su- 
pervising a laboratory synthesis. 
Next step: competition for the Le- 
gion’s national award on a state-by- 
state basis. 
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PEC Patented Carbonitric Process 


* Potasse et Engrais Chimiques 
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More than likely you're looking at complex fertilizer pellets for the 
first time. Eac/ pe llet contains balanced quantities of nitrogen phos 
phorous and potash, although the units of plant food can be altered to 
suit the needs of any particular soil 

C&I has the exclusive right to license the PE¢ ontinuous chem 
cal, carbonitric process which produces this superior pelleted fertilizer 
C&I will provide a complete and integrated plant or any of the indi 
vidual units (ammonia, nitric acid, complex fertilizer) for the produ 
tion of complex fertilizer in any desired capacity. Plants are erected at 
a fixed price with roductions and efficiencies fully guaranteed 

There are still several choice plant-sites available where competi 
tion would not exist. Since new economic frontiers do not remain 
undeveloped for long, now is the time to consider complex fertilizer 


as an investment in the nation’s fastest growing industry 


Speciali fs in C Processing Ammonia 


Tue CuemicaL AND INpustriAL Corp. 


CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 





ANOTHER QUALITY CHEMICAL BY 


COMPARATIVE LATEX PROPERTIES 


Latex Latex Latex Latex 
A 8 c Do 
21 18 77 14 
0.02 0.22 0.07 0.05 
Very Mild Ammonia Sour Sweet Mild 


0.03 Creamed- Custard 
Thickened Consistency 


Poor Fair Excellent 
Stabilization System Over Stabilized Over Stabilized Under Stabilized 


NON-MODIFIED PAINTS 








Tests 
Freeze-Thow Stability 


Original—cps 
After Ist cycle 
After 2nd cycle 
After 3rd cycle 
After 4th cycle 
After 5th cycle 


Scrubs to Failure 16 hours at ~20° F. 8 hours at 77° F. 


24 hour dry ; 393 2000 + 2000 +- 

48 hour dry } 2000 + 2000 + 2000 + 
” Cleanse 
(strokes to remove) 


Crayon 47 100+ 93 34 
Ink 20 8 4 16 





Fed. Spec. TT-P-0029 with standard brush 


Lipstick 100 +- 31 34 100 +- 
Mercurochrome : 100 + 15 100 + 100 + 
Pencil 100+ 100 + 100 +- 100+ 


Fed. Spec. TT-P-0029 with standard brush, except Bon Ami instead of soap solution 








Freeze-Thow Stability ; OIL. MODIFIED PAINTS 


Original — cps 1180 2490 
After Ist cycle ‘ 1700 
After 2nd cycle 2280 
After 3rd cycle 2650 
After 4th cycle 3580 
After 5th cycle 5310 


Scrubs to Failure 

48 hour dry 87 

96 hour dry 240 186 
Cleansability 
(strokes to remove) Fed. Spec. TT-P-0029 with standard brush 

24 18 
7 5 
46 36 


100+ 47 
83 25 


Fed. Spec. TT-P-0029 with standard brush, except Bon Ami instead of soap solution 
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You just can't buy a better paint latex than Gen-Flo*. When tested against 
samples of the top four competing latices, Gen-Flo emerged as the best 
balanced latex—either equal to or better than other products in all the 
vital requirements. 

Gen-Flo is being produced in volume. Its growing acceptance among lead- 
ing paint manufacturers is proof of its quality and performance. 

Write for a sample of Gen-Flo and prove with your own formulation its 
superiority in freeze-thaw, cleansability, scrubbability, mechanical stability 
and other qualities essential to good latex paint. 

For sample and reference data on Gen-Flo write to The General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Chemical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Chemical Division Creating /) hognetd lhnough Chemisty 


ci, ome) *T. M. G.T. & R. Co. 


General Tire also produces... 


Vygen* (Polyvinyl Chloride) « Gen-Tac* (Vinyl! Pyridine Latex) *« Ko-Blend® GANA) f) 
(Insoluble Sulfur Masterbatch) ¢ Hystron* (High Styrene Resin) Polystop™ (GRS nel ERY 
Shortstop) * Glykon* (Polyester Resin) « Kure-Blend®™ (Masterbatch Accelerator) i 
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RICHMOND'S MOST ENVIED EMPLOYEES: In jobs sweetened by company-sponsored coffee breaks, they 





CARL FP. LYNN, RICHMOND 


stick tightly to... 


Drugmaking Firm Believes in Fun 


“One of the best fringe benefits is fun.” 
With that hypothesis as a guiding 
principle in labor relations, and with 
a strong sense of family responsibility 
for the welfare of his employees, a 
drug manufacturer in Richmond, Va., 
has piloted his 77-year-old firm to 
within striking distance of the top 12 
pharmaceutical houses in the country. 

When E. Claiborne Robins took 
over direction of the A. H. Robins Co. 
in 1938, the company was relatively 
obscure and—like many companies in 
those days—was having depression 
trouble. Robins gives much of the 
credit for the company’s success since 
then to his employees’ “company 
spirit”; and has shown his apprecia- 
tion through an employee relations 
program that includes: 

¢ Occasional expense-paid holiday 
trips for the entire plant and office 
force, such as the recent trek to 
Florida and earlier junkets to New 
York City. 

¢ Impromptu beach parties, pic- 
nies, and “open house” parties—many 
at the Robins’ home—at the drop of 
a hint that his workers need a breather. 

e Birthday cards with $25 checks 
attached, to help all employees cele- 
brate their personal milestones. 

e Easter hams, Thanksgiving tur- 
keys, Christmas parties and year-end 
bonuses for all employees. 

Not Direct Incentive: Far from be- 
ing a carrot-on-a-stick device for in- 


20 


veigling employees into driving them- 
selves at a faster pace, these bounties 
are described by company officials as 
the outward signs of an unusually 
close—and mutually profitable—rela- 
tionship between labor and manage- 
ment. 

A tightly held family concern, the 
company was founded in 1878 by 
A. H. Robins, Richmond druggist and 
chemist, to market cascara in tablet 
form to practicing physicians. Listed 
as “Robins Compound,” the medicine 
still is listed in the company catalog, 
largely for sentimental reasons. The 
founder of this ethical drug concern 
was succeeded as president by a son, 
Claiborne Robins, who died in 1912. 
The latter’s widow managed the com- 
pany until 1933. 

The family doesn’t disclose sales and 
profit figures, but recent surveys con- 
ducted by a national market research 
organization indicate that only 13 
other drug houses in the country have 
higher prescription sales volumes than 
Robins. 

$250,000 Birthday Party: Successive 
expansion moves have carried the 
Robins company to the point where it 
has detail men in every state, agents 
in Canada and most Latin American 
nations, research projects in a number 
of medical schools and clinics, ware- 
houses at Dallas and San Francisco, 
and a $1.5 million plant, laboratory 
and office building in Richmond. 


To celebrate the opening of the new 
building—and to mark the firm’s 75th 
anniversary—the company in 1953 
underwrote the entire cost of the first 
Western Hemisphere Conference of 
the World Medical Assn. and the Pan- 
American Medical Confederation at a 
week-long joint meeting of the two 
groups at Richmond. The company 
picked up a $250,000 tab to pay all 
travel and conference expenses for 
delegates from 20 nations, for out- 
standing authorities in various medical 
specialty fields, and for 75-year-old 
general practitioners from all parts of 
the U.S. 

Theme of the conference was “75 
years of medical progress,” a span of 
time that coincided neatly with the 
Robins company’s diamond anniver- 
sary. Papers presented at the confer- 
ence were published in book form 
by Robins and distributed to medi- 
cal school libraries and physicians 
throughout the country—an action not 
bereft, of course, of promotion values. 

No Stay-at-Homes: Most recent 
large-scale holiday for Robins’ em 
ployees came earlier this winter when 
the president—a tall, brisk, quietly 
energetic man—shut down the plant 
and took all his employees with him 
on a four-day trip to Miami Beach. 
The company picked up all the bills 
and gave each employee $100 for 
spending money, making the total 
outlay around $25,000. The more than 


“nn 
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ON NEW YORK JUNKET: Atop Empire State Building, Robins crew as sightseers. 


100 vacationers traveled together in 
three chartered coaches on a going- 
South streamliner. 

In 1949 and again in 1951, Robins 
took his crew “up North” for sight- 
seeing trips to New York City. 

As part of the normal plant routine, 
coffee and light refreshments are “on 
the house” throughout each working 
day, with 30-minute breaks 
morning and afternoon. 

Reciprocity Basis: The man respon- 
sible for the company’s unorthodox 
approach to labor-management rela- 
tions is convinced that the system pays 
off for all concerned on the simple 
basis of reciprocity: loyalty of a com- 


each 


pany to its workers’ welfare generates 
company loyalty on the part of the 


workers—and vice versa. As Robins 


puts it, “Fun is part of the job.” 
attitude 


ployees carries over into his community 


Robins’ toward his em 
activities. He contributed 
$30,000 for establishment of a phat 
Richmond’s World War II 
Memorial Hospital, paid for a new 
athletic field for the 
Richmond, and is a director of the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, one of 
Richmond’s oldest charities. 


service 
macy in 


University of 


His faith that well-treated employees 
“will repay you a thousand-fold” is 
supported by his company’s growth 
and by the fact that his employees 
who are not unionized—boast one of 
the lowest labor turnover marks in the 


industry. 


TIFANEY & KILIANGSWORTH, MIAMI 


WINTER TRIP TO FLORIDA: In the swim at Miami Beach, with boss in the fore. 
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Package Appeal... 
Product Protection... 


when you use 


Pek 


STEEL SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


@ Use a container that both 
sells and protects your 
product. G.P.&F. standard 
lug-cover pails and tight head 
drums are sturdy, air-tight 
and leak-proof. Add sales ap- 
peal, too, with attractive solid 
colors —-or lithographed in 
your own design. Pails in 2% 
to 7 gal. sizes. Drums in 5 
gal. size. Ask us about other 
G.P.&F. Containers, such as 
dome-top utility cans, double 
compartment pails, and 
pouring pails. 





GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1620 WEST ST. PAUL AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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It's going to be pretty much up to businessmen themselves whether 
the Republican antitrust enforcement policy—in the long run— 
looks very much different from that of the Democrats. 

The Republicans are showing no signs of filing fewer cases, but 
they have stressed getting as many cases as possible—old or new 
—settled out of court through consent decrees. On new cases, they 
have been trying to avoid delay and long-drawn-out court trials 
by getting companies to agree ahead of time to changes that the 
antitrusters want. These are written into a consent settlement 
which is then filed with the court at the same time as the formal 
suit. 

When the judge signs the decree, it puts the company under the 
same compulsion to live up to the decree as though it had been 
tried and found to have violated the Sherman act. 

The biggest case settled under the new technique is the one 
against Eastman Kodak on its color film and practices. 
Here's a blow-by-blow account of the 10 months of behind-the- 
scenes maneuvering that went on between Eastman and the Anti- 


trust lawyers. 











Trials Out, Parleys Preferred 


Late last month (CW, Jan. 1, p. 13), 
the government filed a civil suit charg- 
ing Eastman Kodak with monopoly of 
the color film processing industry and 
with signing illegal fair trade con- 
tracts. Simultaneously, a consent de- 
was entered that settled the 
issues in the case and set up sweeping 
changes in the industry. 
This complicated case was worked 
out without a trial. In all, about 104 
hours of face-to-face conference be- 
tween Eastman and government rep- 
resentatives went into the case, most 
of it on details. One Antitrust official 
estimates that after the first nine hours 
of conference, the major points of the 
settlement had been agreed to. 
Here’s how it all began: 


March 


The Justice Dept. received a com- 
plaint from a small business, the Aljan 
Camera Co, in New York City, that 
Eastman was suing for unfair com- 
petition and violation of the state fair 
trade law. Aljan was selling at prices 
below the fair trade prices set by East- 
man, Aljan complained that it should 
be illegal for a competing retailer 
(Eastman controls about 35 retail 
stores of its own) to set the price his 
competition could charge. 

Under a procedure commonly used 
to help out on such small business 
complaints, a Justice Department law- 
yer in Washington called Rochester, 
N.Y., to talk with Eastman’s counsel. 
At that time, a federal district court in 


cree 


New York had pending a fair trade 
case against McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., involving a similar complaint. 

It was suggested that under the cir- 
cumstances—a decision might be forth- 
coming any day—Eastman might think 
it best not to press the Aljan suit until 
a ruling in the McKesson case had 
been made. With some reluctance, 
Eastman agreed. 


April 


The same retailer again complained to 
the department, saying that Eastman 
now was pressing its suit. The depart- 
ment again asked Eastman to post- 
pone, since the expected ruling in the 
McKesson case had not come. An 
April 29 conference between Eastman 
representatives and the Justice Dept.’s 
New York Office, concerning the suit, 
was unsatisfactory. Eastman held 
firm to its position and went ahead 
with the suit. 


May 


May 5: Washington staffers had begun 
to think of Eastman as a possible anti- 
trust violator. Worth Rowley, a special 
assistant to the Attorney General at- 
tached in a supervisory capacity in the 
Antitrust Division’s trial section, and 
Allen Dobey, a top staff trial lawyer 
and an expert on fair trade, requested 
permission from Antitrust chief Stan- 
ley Barnes to begin a preliminary 
investigation—the step that normally 
follows receipt of a complaint from an 
outside source. 


On the same day, special antitrust 
lawyers just hired by Eastman (the 
Washington firm of Donovan, Leisure, 
Newton & Irvine) conferred with 
Rowley and Dobey, in an effort to 
recover ground lost by Eastman at the 
April 29 meeting in New York. 

May 7: Eastman announced to its 
dealers that it was abandoning fair 
trade pricing on certain products— 
including some color film items—until 
two pending cases were settled: one, 
its own against Aljan; the other, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s charge that 
Eastman fair-trading was illegal. 

May 11: Eastman counsel again con- 
ferred with Justice Dept. lawyers to 
report this move. But the department 
lawyers said they had already set up 
an appointment with Barnes to con- 
sider a preliminary investigation of 
Eastman. 

May 17: Rowley and Dobey met in 
Barnes’ office to fill him in on what 
they knew about Eastman’s practice 
of tying processing of film to the sale 
of film, its fair trading practices, and 
why—from their experience—a closer 
check might be worth while. It was 
agreed at this conference to start a 
preliminary investigation. 

May 28: Another meeting was held in 
Rowley’s office in Washington, with 
Judge Barnes and several of Eastman’s 
officials and lawyers present, to go over 
the entire situation. Nothing definite 
was suggested by either side. 


June 
June 3: The New York trial court 


De WORLD 


wr 
ANTITRUST CHIEF BARNES: Toward 
prospective defendants, fair but firm. 
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Heavy Aromatic Solvents 


s Designed especially for quantity production of high purity aromatic 
hydrocarbons, including toluol, xylol and heavy aromatic solvents, the newest of 


Sinclair’s chemical units is now being completed at Marcus Hook, Pa. 


This new unit, which will provide a dependable supply of petro-chemicals for 
industry, will be in full production in March, 1955. Its operation marks another step 


forward in Sinclair’s progress in the petro-chemical field. 


If your manufacturing processes call for toluol, xylol or other aromatic hydrocarbons 


and solvents, be sure to investigate this new source of supply. Write or call — 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation) 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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,.for Paints, for Baking... 
Vitamins and 
Candy Making... 
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LECITHIN 


As an emulsifying or wetting 
agent for protective coatings, 
as an anti-oxidant in phar- 
maceuticals, bakery goods, 
and shortenings, as a pene- 
trating agent in leather proc- 
essing, Staley’s Sta-Sol* pot 
thin has become more and 
more important to industry. 
The unique properties of Lec- 
ithin that enable it to cause 
even dispersion of other com- 
pounds, liquids or solids, 
makes better end products 
for all the above industries. 
Staley’s Lecithin is ob- 
tained by an advanced refin- 
ing method, with a resultin 
clear, always uniform an 
pure Lecithin concentrate, 
free of unwanted by-prod- 
ucts. A Staley cheuueia rep- 
resentative will be glad to 
meet with youat yourrequest, 
and furnish complete infor- 
mation on Staley’s Lecithin. 


STALEY 


Aft 
MFG. CO 
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ruled in favor of Eastman against 
aljan, upholding Eastman’s fair trade 
contracts. The decision is 
appeal, 

june 17; By this time, the field reports 
were in, and a formal complaint was 
ui the works. Another meeting was 
held in Rowley’s office, aad Eastman 
was informed — unofficially —that a 
monopoly case was ready to be filed. 

The antitrusters asked Eastman to 

confer later to discuss the facts and 
law relied on. Eastman was also asked 
for the first time officially whether it 
cared to schedule negotiations looking 
toward a settlement. Its answer: yes. 
June 27: Rowley and Dobey completed 
their work on the complaint. 
June 28; The next day, the first con- 
ference to consider a pre-filing settle- 
ment was held in Barnes’ office. This 
was the decisive conference. Present 
from Eastman were six representatives 
(including some really top officials- 
one of them a long-time personal friend 
of Barnes’); from the department, five 
lawyers and Barnes. 

The relative positions: Eastman 
came in still hoping to get the case 
dropped by offering a promise to “re- 
form.” Barnes told them the depart- 
ment couldn't drop matters so infor- 
mally, and from here on Eastman knew 
it would have to accept a consent 
judgment—or go to trial. 


July 

July 12; Barnes took the complaint up 
to Attorney-General Herbert Brownell 
for final approval. 

July 13; By the next day, Brownell had 
signed the complaint, and it was ready 
to file in court. 

July 14; Eastman was advised by let- 
ter that the government was ready to 
file its complaint immediately, unless 
Eastman was ready to do some serious 
negotiation on a consent judgment. A 
‘phone conversation between Eastman 
lawyers and trial staffers in Washing- 
ton let Eastman know the department 
wasn't interested in just any decree 
it would have to be very complete. 
July 16; Eastman’s lawyers asked the 
department for a copy of the complaint 
and requested negotiations on a con- 
sent settlement of the case. 

July 20: A copy of the complaint was 
mailed to Eastman. It was exactly like 
the complaint that later was filed in 
court. Several ‘phone conversations 
between Washington and Rochester 
set up conferences in Washington on 


now on 


settlement negotiations. Around this 
time, too, actual staff jurisdiction over 
the case was transferred to the Anti- 
trust Division’s judgment section, 
headed by William Kilgore. But the 
trial staff continued in active participa 

tion on the case. 

July 27: Eastman counsel and officials 
conferered in Washington on settle 

ment terms. They did not offer any 

thing, however, concerning divestiture 
of any of its processing facilities. This 
had been decided on by the Antitrust 
Division as an absolute requirement of 
any settlement. Eastman was advised 
that its offer was unacceptable. 

July 30: Rowley and Eastman counsel, 
in a ‘phone conversation, put their 
cards on the table. Eastman agreed 
to work out something on divestiture 
and the Dept. of Justice agreed to 
hold off filing the suit until Aug. 3. 


August 

Aug. 3: Eastman submitted a counter 
to the government’s “immediate” di- 
vestment proposal: wait seven years 
to give competition a chance to grow 
before decreeing any divestment. 
Aug. 4: Substantial agreement was 
reached on the of the 
settlement: separating 
cost of processing from sales price of 
film, ending fair trade contracts on 
color film, ete. 

Aug. 5: A big round-table conference 
was held in Kilgore’s office in Wash- 
ington. Barnes was not present, but 
his staff received instructions from him 
by phone; one call during the confer- 
ence lasted a half hour. 

Aug. 17: Barnes, back in Washington, 
held a two-hour conference with 
Rowley and William P. Rogers 
(Dobey’s trial assistant). Object was 
to work out details of the settlement, 
with special emphasis on how the 
divestiture section should read. 


main terms 


divestment, 


September 

Sept. 1: About this time, the written 
statement on tentative agreement was 
completed. Then began the long proc- 
ess of hammering out the fine details 
to fill in the skeleton model. 


December 

Dec. 21: The complaint and final judg- 
ment were formally filed in court and 
signed by Judge Knight. 


March 1955 


March 21: The decree becomes ef- 
fective. 
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can a Solvent be “ebullient” 


Celanese* n-Butanol is more and more active 


in the new nitrocellulose developments 


S ECIALIZED 
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An article in CHEMICAL WEEK back in November (we'll send you a 
reprint if you missed it) described n-Butanol as ebullient.” We agree. 


The new hot-spray lacquers are a case in point. Fewer coats and 
higher gloss are making these nitrocellulose lacquers more and 
more popular in automobile application. Another growing use for 
butanol is in butylated resins. But if your interest lies here, we 
recommend Celanese’ n-Butyl Formcel*——a relatively water-free 
solution of Celanese Formaldehyde in Celanese n-Butanol. 

You skip 2 whole steps in the production cycle! 

In any use, make Celanese your synthetic source for high purity 
n-butanol and its active partner, n-butyl acetate. Buy in combination 
carloads and save money. Get the complete “ebullient” story from 
your Celanese representative. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Dept.652-A,180 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 


Special Solvents 

Acetone 

Methanol 

n-Butyl Acetate CHEMICALS 
n-Propy! Acetate Reg. U. 8. Pat, Of 
n-Propy! Alcohol 


lsobutanol 





»f0 ADD 
to this 
fine ‘catch’ 
of TRONA 
BORON 
COMPOUNDS 


In all the wide field of Boron 
chemistry there aren't many 
known compounds that we’re not 
working on, It naturally follows 
that (1) Trona research is in the 
forefront of Boron development, 
and (2) through our long experi- 
ence with Boron compounds we 
might have the answer to one of 
your own specific problems in 
manufacturing economies or 
product uniformity. That is why 
we suggest you ask Trona’s Boron 
experts to participate in your 
earliest exploratory discussions, 


write to: Sales Development Department 


Potash & Chemical 
Corporation 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
* 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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SHELL SAINT-GOBAIN: Detergents at Petit-Couronne at a rate of 25,000 tons/year. 


POPE «tt 


Expansion/France: The French chem- 
ical industry continued its post-war 
boom in 1954 by marking up record 
production in virtually all fields. Over- 
all output advanced 16% over 1953; 
prices held firm. Sulfuric acid produc- 
tion, for example, exceeded 1.35 mil- 
lion metric tons last year (as compared 
to 1.18 million metric tons in 1953); 
output of nitrogen fertilizers increased 
25% (with prices to farmers down 
1.5%). 

Foreign trade in chemicals advanced 
too. Imports in 1954 were valued at 
$130 million (against $105 million the 
previous year); exports rose from $196 
million to $230 million. 

While company profits for 1954 
aren't out yet, it appears that French 
companies fared well too. Activity on 
the Paris Bourse in recent months has 
been unusually spirited; market value 
of the shares of 81 chemical companies 
listed on the Paris stock exchange rose 
from $483 million at the end of 1953 
to $946 million on December 31, 1954. 
Apparent reason: a number of com- 
panies (such as Société Shell Saint- 
Gobain, see cut above) have recently 
brought new facilities on-stream, and 
have attracted much public attention. 

Outlook for 1955: even greater pro- 
duction, higher profits, increased ex- 
ports to both French territories and 
other overseas customers. 


a 
Phosphates/Jordan: As a result of 


phosphate orders flooding in from Iron 
Curtain satellite countries, the Jordan 


Phosphate Co. in Amman will increase 
its plant capacity to 200 million tons 
year. Within the past several weeks, 
Poland has filed orders for 25,000 
tons of various types of phosphates, 
Czechoslovakia has ordered another 
15,000 tons. Far Eastern markets are 
opening up too; Jordanian phosphates 
are finding new markets in Japan. 

7 
World Bidding/Belgium: A Belgian 
industrial syndicate has been formed 
under the name Sybeltra to invite 
foreign bids for delivery and installa- 
tion of complete chemical plants in 
Belgium. Firms included in the syn- 
dicate: Ateliers de Constructions Elec- 
triques de Charleroi, Compagnie Belge 
de Chemins de Fer, Mercantile Marine 
Engineering and Graving Docks, John 
Cockerill, Ateliers Metallurgiques de 
Nivelles Electrorail, and the Societe 
Auxiliare d’Enterprises d’Electrifica- 
tion et de Travaux. 

* 

Paint/Venezuela: Fabrica Nacional de 
Pinturas (Pinco) will build a paint 
plant in the Boleita section of eastern 
Caracas. Capacity: 15 million liters 
year of paints, cleaning fluids, insecti- 
cides, etc. Estimated date of comple- 
tion: mid-1955. 

* 
Fertilizer/Austria: Austrian produc- 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizers in 1954 
is estimated to have reached 542,000 
tons—some 10% above 1953 records. 
Trade circles are also reporting that 
fertilizer manufacturers will do even 
better this year—have sold their entire 
output well into the fall of the year. 
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PROGRE 


With the completion of a program of expansion, 
210,000,000 lbs. of carbide acetylene are now 
available at National Carbide Company’s Calvert 
City, Kentucky, plant. Two giant new furnaces have 
been installed — increasing capacity for producing 
carbide acetylene to satisfy demands of present cus- 
tomers and to meet the future needs of those who 
plan to settle in the growing area. 

At Calvert City, acetylene is delivered by pipe- 
line to nearby plants, Because it is high purity 
acetylene, purification to exacting requirements is 


simple and low cost. 


Calvert City is now an established chemical 
center. It is a geographical continuation of the 
chemical-rich Ohio Valley, close to raw materials 
. .. close to suppliers of processing chemicals . . . 
close to important markets. Rail and river trans- 
portation is at hand — as well as natural gas and 
TVA electric power. 

Potential users of acetylene for chemical syn- 
theses will find in Calvert City the answer to their 
“where to locate” problem. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to talk to you about high purity National 


Carbide acetylene. 





National Carbide Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, 


PLANTS: Louisville, Ky., Calvert City, Ky., Keokuk, lowa, Ivanhoe, Va. 


NEW YORK 


NATIONAL CARBIDE COMPANY is a division of AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED Principal products of other divisions include: 
AIRCO — industrial gases, welding equipment and acetylenic chemicals OHIO — medical gases and hospital equipment PURECO — carbon 
dioxide, liquid-solid (“ORY-ICE") COLTON CHEMICAL COMPANY — polyvinyl acetates and alcohols and other synthetic resin products. 
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WOMEN CHEMICAL WORKERS: Throughout industry, they ask increasingly .. . 


Strong Role for Weak Sex 


They’re turning away from housework 
and moving into industry, and it ap- 
pears that they’re here to stay. At least, 
these working women have been show- 
ing greater job-holding power in the 
chemical industry than have the men- 
folks. 

These are among the high points in 
latest data*—out this month—on the 
feminine corps in the country’s labor 
force. The figures show that the chem- 
ical industry has been putting more 
and more reliance on women employ 
ees in recent years (see table, below) 
and now has more women on its pay- 
rolls than ever before, except for dur- 
ing the man-shortage days of World 
War II. 

As to staying power in chemical 
employment, here’s the current tally: 
during the readjustment from limited- 
war to a limited-peace economy, chem 
ical companies trimmed their total 
working force from an average of 
$05,500 in 1953 to about 784,800 in 
1954. But this cutback wasn’t applied 
equally to the two genders. While the 
number of male employees declined 
by 2.66%, the quota of women em- 
ployees dipped by only 2.18%. 

Fifth of Force: Thus, year by year, 
women have been entrenching them- 
selves in the chemical industry to the 
point where they now make up nearly 
one-fifth of the total personnel force. 
While women have come to be domi 


* “1954 Handbook on Women Workers,” com 
piled by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Dept 
of Labor. 


nant in clerical work and have gained 
strength in the factories, they still rank 
low in managerial posts and in the 
sales field. 

The trend toward greatly increased 
use of automatic controls in manufac- 
turing seems to have had the effect of 
curbing the percentage of women in 
scientific and technical work; for while 
there’s a gradual increase in the num 
ber of women in jobs of this nature, 
there has been a considerably more 
rapid increase in the number of men 
in this field. 


Average Age Rises: Though the 


chemical industry’s aggregate voice 


has been growing slightly more so 
prano through the past eight years, it 
still has a decidedly more masculine 
ring than those of at least 11 other 
industries. For example, 77% of all 
employees in the apparel industry and 
58% of those in the tobacco industry 
are women. Apparently the most fem 
inine segment of the chemical process 
industries right now is ordnance pro 
ducing, in which 24% of the paychecks 
go to women, 

Along with the increase in number 
of women in industry, there’s a de 
cided trend toward increasing matur 
ity in women workers 
1940 % 1954 % 

19 years 1] uv 
24 20 
34 28 
44 19 
64 20 
65 and older 2 
In 1900, the median age of women 


Age Group 


in the labor force was only 26; by 
1940 it was up to 32, and in 1954 it 
reached 38 years, Paralleling this de 
velopment has been the rise in the 
proportion of women employees who 
are married, In 1940, only 30% of the 
women workers were married; now 
this group has grown to more than 
50%. 

For chemical companies’ personne] 
departments, the data seem to point 
toward prospects of potentially profit 
able utilization of the increasing num 
ber of more mature women who want 
to work—provided that ways can be 
found to reduce the relatively high 
job-turnover rate for women 





Number of women employed in 


chemical industries rose from 


while number employed in all 
industries rose from 18.1 
Percentage of women among 


chemical employees rose from 


while percentage of women 


among all employees rose 


Proportion of all women employees 


aged 35 years or older rose 


Median wage-and-salary 
income for women 


while 


rose 


median for men rose from 





115,000 to 
million to 19.7 
16.9% to 
from 
from 


from $1189 to 
$2445 


More Numerous, More Mature, Fully as Feminine 
Women in U. S. Industry 
FROM 1950 TO 1954 


143,200 
million 

18.3% 
29% to 


31% 


‘4% to 


57% 


FROM 1948 TO 1952 


$1398 
to $3201 
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HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
is a PURE chemical suitable 
for your most exacting devel- 
opments 


OUTSTANDING FOR 


High Temperature 
Stability 


Built-in Flexibility 
Maximum Light 
Resistance 


so essential to Alkyds, Poly- 
esters, Polyamides, Plasticiz- 
ers, Synthetic Lubricants and 
production of your other high 
quality products 


et Single e REET 


x 


. 


HARCHEM DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 
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Still Under Scrutiny 


Manganese experts of the govern- 
ment’s stock piling agency—General 
Services Administration — recom- 
mended last week against the estab- 
lishment of any full-scale plant for 
beneficiating manganese ore or for up- 
grading the government's stockpile of 
submetallurgical ore at this time. Rea- 
son: after considered study, they're 
not convinced that work on flotation 
processes has progressed far enough 
to insure economic operation of any 
plant regardless of the type chosen. 
However, the agency (in a special 
report of the status of eight research 
projects on different methods of get- 
ting manganese from the ore) is opti- 
mistic about chances of building a 
plant some 18 or 20 months hence. 
By mid-1956, it predicts, the results 
of current investigations will have 
been completed; the government will 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


be in a much more favorable position 
to determine which process offers the 
greatest merits. 

Manganese is a key alloying metal 
for which the U.S. must now rely on 
overseas supplies, but its importance 
to industry isn’t confined to steel com- 
panies alone. Ever since World War 
II, the government has been seeking 
to discover some way of economically 
extracting manganese from U.S. raw 
industrial 

major U.S. sources (in 
County, Maine and the 
Range in 


materials for consumers 
since most 
Aroostook 
Cuyuna Iron Minnesota ) 
produce the metal by the open-hearth 
slag method at too low a percentage 
to be usable today, except at pro- 
hibitive costs. 

No substitute method has yet been 
offered (and tested) to GSA’s satis- 
faction, however, though some pyro- 
metallurgical experiments are “encour- 
aging.” 





TO KEEP ECYPT AND ARAB 
countries abreast of world tech- 
nical developments, UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization) 
has set up—a microfilm library tech- 
nical information center. Outshin- 
ing even Ptolemy's famed efforts 
to make written knowledge easily 





Modern Ptolemy in Action 


available, the library (set up by 
U.S. microfilm expert Cosby Brink- 
ley) will screen thousands of peri- 
odicals monthly, record them, and 
feed data to local scientists and 
manufacturers—all as part of the 
U.N.’s 86-nation tech- 
nical assistance program aimed at 
encouraging industrialization. 


elaborate 
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Uranium Refinery 
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MODEL {or Tomouiw 


The full scale commercial uranium refining 
plant—of which this is a model—is now under 
construction at Port Hope, Ontario, and will 
be completed in 1955, the first of its kind in 
Canada. With engineering and construction by 
Catalytic, it will make available to Eldorado Min- 
ing and Refining, Limited (a Crown Company) 


CATALYTIC ON-TIME...ON-BUDGET SERVICES 
for the atomic energy, chemical, petrochemical 

and oil refining industries « Project Analysis « Process 
ees al * Economic Studies « Engineering - dnneresd 


the most advanced processes for uranium 
refining. This new example of our services 
in advancing uranium technology portrays 
Catalytic’s position of leadership in the industry 
of tomorrow. We welcome your inquiries today 
—that Catalytic’s on-time, on-budget services 
may contribute to your success of tomorrow. 


CATALYTIC 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
In Canada: 

CATALYTIC CONSTRUCTION 
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Proper crystal structure is important 
whether in quality glass or in quality 
STEARIC ACID. In glass it imparts clar- 
ity. In GROCO STEARIC ACIDS crys- 
tal structure is the result of the proper 
Palmitic to Stearic Acid ratio and makes 
the STEARIC ACID “workable”. Whether 
in creams, buffing compounds, candles or 
other products, try STEARIC ACID with 
a 55%-45% Palmitic-Stearic ratio. 

GROCO STEARIC ACIDS yield cos- 
metic creams with the texture and pearli- 
ness so much in demand, In candles, wax 
combinations, emulsifiers, soaps, you need 
STEARIC ACIDS with the highest degree 
of thermal stability and resistance to ran- 
cidity and discoloration. 

For full information, send for our new 
catalog “Fatty Acids in Modern Indus- 


try”. 


DISTILLED STEARIC ACID 





enoce 55L GROCO 54 
s 





54.5°-—— 55.2°C.| 53.8°— 54.4°C. 
130.1°-—-131.4°F.|1286.8°—-129.7°F. 
0.5 max. 0.7 max, 


1.5 max. 
207 — 


2.5 max, 
206 — 


212 








MANUFACTURERS 


205 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WY 
FACTORY, MEWARK, W. 3 
OMSTRIBUTORS th PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Since 1837 


Double Pressed 
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Wink WORLD 


REP. BARDEN: On T-H changes, his 
committee will have major voice. 


bDMBOR. « »- » © 0 » 


At Legislative Controls: Those latest 
proposals for new federal legislation 
in the labor-management relations field 
now will go before Congressional com- 
mittees headed by Sen. Lister Hill 
(D., Ala.) and Rep. Graham Barden 
(D., N.C.). Both committees will have 
much to say about President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations in his State 
of the Union address—boosting the fed- 
eral minimum wage from the present 
75¢/hour to a new 90¢/hour level, 
and two revisions in the Taft-Hartley 
law: (1) employers as well as unions 
to be required to file non-Communist 
affidavits in order to be eligible for 
services of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; and (2) strikers to be 
permitted to vote in representation 
elections. In addition, the Senate com- 
mittee will have to pass on Presidential 
nominations to fill vacancies in the 
NLRB and its staff. 
* 

Income Insurance: Members of the 
United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
(CIO) this week are deciding whether 
to take out group insurance policies to 
provide supplementary income in case 
of disability due to sickness or injury. 
Union officials explain that benefits 
would be in addition to any received 
under workmen’s compensation, state 
disability payments, or other hospitali- 
zation or disability insurance. Example 
of benefits: $100/month for a maxi- 
mum of 12 months; $200/month for 
three months of that period if the 


insured member is confined in a 
hospital. 


Labor Law Points: Two recent court 
decisions look as though they'll be 
landmarks in various aspects of labor- 
management relations: 

e At Washington, Federal Judge 
Charles McLaughlin has ruled that a 
company has the right to discharge an 
employee who refuses to answer a 
Congressional committee's questions 
Communistic activities. Me- 
Laughlin ruled that such a dismissal 
was for “obvious cause,” and therefore 
no violation of the collective bargain- 
ing contract between the company and 
the union. This case was brought by 
the allegedly left-wing United Elec 
trical Workers, formerly affiliated with 
the CIO, against General Electric Co. 
over GE’s policy of firing workers who 
invoke the Fifth Amendment in refus- 
ing to testify about communism. 

e Louisiana’s state supreme court 
has affirmed an antipicketing injunc- 
tion that had been issued by a lower 
court in connection with the 1953 
strike against certain sugar mills and 
refineries. Basis for the higher court's 
opinion: “. . . the sugar cane industry 

. is so vital to the welfare of those 
living in this section that any threat to 
the industry is a threat to the economy 
and welfare of the entire community.” 


about 


Lime Vote Protested: Vice-President 
Asbury Howard of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(Ind.) has asked for an investigation 
of a former federal official accused of 
bias against the union in a representa- 
tion election at the Mississippi Lime 
Co.’s plant at Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
Howard is asking both the National 
Labor Relations Board and the Senate 
Labor Committee to make the investi- 
gation. 

According to Howard, Mine-Mill’s 
victory in-an election at that plant last 
July was voided by V. Lee McMahon, 
then NLRB regional director at St. 
Louis. Then, Howard charges, Mc- 
Mahon took part in an “intensive cam- 
paign” that helped the Glass, Ceramic 
& Silica Sand Workers (CIO) win the 
rescheduled election last month; and 
two weeks later, Howard asserts, Mc 
Mahon resigned from the NLRB to 
take “an important position” with the 
lime company. A statement of denial 
was understood to be forthcoming. 
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Vinyl Acetate 


COPOLYMERS 


in solution 
Made to YOUR Order 


for— 


e Adhesive Formulations 

e Heat-Seal Coatings 

e Solvent-Reactivating Coatings 

e Greaseproof Coatings 

e Laminations 

e Gloss Coatings for Paper 

e High Solids Lacquers 

¢ Protective Coatings Requiring Good Adhesion 
e Aerosol Formulations 


YES —We are interested in Vinyl Acetate Poly- 
mers and Copolymers in solution for 





(application) 


Please have one of your representatives call on us. 
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YOU CAN GET vinyl acetate copolymers in solution—custom- 
made to meet your own requirements. National has developed 
processes that yield copolymers whose intrinsic differences in 
chemical structure from that of polyvinyl acetate give them cer 
tain unique properties. 


Solutions of these copolymers give improved adhesion to a wide 
variety of difficult surfaces. They can be supplied 


e In a wide range of molecular weights 
e In various solvents 


e In concentrations ranging from low to unusually high 
solids content 


e With increased or decreased flexibility or residual tack 


The uses mentioned above are just a few of the many potential 
applications for these versatile materials. If any of these uses 
suggests an answer to one of your problems, we'll be glad to 
work with you in developing the right base and the right formu 
lation to do your job. 


For years we've polymerized vinyl acetate in solution 
form, perfecting our manufacturing processes to “tailor” 
these solutions exactly to our own needs in adhesive 
formulations. We have recently expanded our capacity, 
so that now the technical background and quality con 
trol know-how that this experience has given us is avail 
able to you. For further information or technical assist 
ance, mail in the coupon 


RESIN DIVISION 


STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


RESIN DIVISION, National Starch Products Inc 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City Zone 








The Largest, Best-located bt IKARD: On federal regulation of 
deepwater Industrial Location |) == 
on the Atlantic Seaboard | x00 cvs toxnsine hey 


GATEWAY TO WORLD MARKETS 


With direct rail-ship cargo 
transfer, one of the largest 
privately-owned = railroad 
Marine terminals in the world 
. +» B&O's Locust Point Marine 
Terminal ... offers unsurpassed 
modern facilties. 


Abundant electric power at 
economical industrial rates. 
The Wagner Station—"on- 
line” in1956— withother plants 
of the interconnected system 
means more than 2,000,000 
kilowatts... Natural gas, too, 
is available, 


THIS 1S MARLEY NECK! This air- 
view only suggests the vast size 
and unusual features of this 
deepwater site for your new 
seaboard plant! 


No big grading jobs here . . . no 
property acquisition delays... 
mild all-year climate . . . nowhere 
in this nation does MODERN ZON- 
ING afford better plant protection 
... Power is plentiful... RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION Of B&O's 
high standards. 


The B&O, The Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company, 
and Anne Arundel County are 
ready and eager to help put 
your plant ‘into the picture’ at 
Marley Neck. 


Come see this site! If you can’t 
view it personally, we'll show it 
to you at your desk, in 3-dimen- 
sional color! Ask our man! You 
can reach him at: 


New York 4 = Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Baltimore | Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Cincinnati 2. —s- Phone: DUnber 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbaosh 2-2211 


Those who KNOW use B&O! 


a Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
oy 





Constantly doing things —better ! 


34 





Natural Gas Warfare: Texans like Rep. 
Frank Ikard are starting te wage a 
four-month battle in Washington to 
nullify last year’s U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling in the Phillips natural gas case. 
Theme of their campaign: independ- 
ent producers of natural gas have 
enough to contend with—such as costs 
and uncertainties in prospecting—with- 
out being subjected to regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. Ikard 
spent part of last week opening the 
legislative assault on federal control. 
He related the natural gas industry's 
side of the struggle, and drew support 
from other members of the Texas 
delegation. 
sd 

Foam Suit Simmers: It’s Nopco’s move 
next in the isocyanate foam plastic 
patent lawsuit now simmering in fed- 
eral district court at Newark, N.]J. 
(CW, Dec. 18, p. 40). Du Pont- 
which brought the infringement action 
in an attempt to clarify the multicom 
pany muddle over who owns which 
process and product rights—last week 
filed a reply to the defendant’s answer, 
and this week is scheduled to take 
depositions from Nopco President 
Edwin Robinson and four other Nopco 
officials. In its latest filing in this case, 
Du Pont admits that it owns five pat- 
ents relating to foam plastics, and 
avers that all were legally issued; ad 
mits that tolylene diisocyanate is un- 
patented and unpatentable and that 
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... ENCOURAGE LEADERSHIP 


est . 
@ LEARN BY DOING—Kach year thousands of boys and girls learn how to become better farmers and better citizens through 
4-H Awards Programs, such as the Entomology Program sponsored by Hercules. Top awards are college scholarships 

£ £ £ | I } 
interest in improved farming methods stems from its development of agricultural chemicals, notably toxaphene for insects ide 


HOW HERCULES HELPS... 


oF. 


Most businesses are helped today by Hercules’ business . . . the MAKE WASHDAY EASIER 


production of synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cot- 
ton, terpene chemicals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated 
products, and many other chemical processing materials—as well 
as explosives. Through close cooperative research with its cus 
tomers, Hercules has helped improve the processing or perform- 
ance of many industrial and consumer products. We welcome 


the opportunity to work with you. 


... DRESS UP-AUTOS 


STANDARD MODELS and plastic-bodied 
sports cars alike rely on nitrocellulose 
lacquers for durability and beauty. In 
the manufacture of these polyester lam- 
inates, such as this car door, Hercules 
hydroperoxides act as the catalyst in 


their polymerization * 


@ WHITER, BRIGHTER CLOTHES —Hercules® CME 
key ingredient in detergents suspends soil, pre 

its redeposition on clothe This excellent property 
suspension enables Hercules CMC to serve in a@ variety « 


consumer and industrial product 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


G92 Varket Street, U ilmingion 99, Delaware wile Office in Principal Citie 
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MINERAL 
SPIRITS 


ANSCO 


A LEADER IN THE FIELD FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Amsco Mineral Spirits — inexpensive, 
safe—is specially processed to meet 
individual needs. The following qual- 
ities hove made it the leading 
petroleum solvent for industry: 


e Excellent odor 


@ Extremely low end-point for 
quick, nonresidual, tack-free 
drying 

@ Balanced distillation range 
signifying controlled volatility 

@ Wide choice of solubility 


values 
PLUS 


Amsco's famous "Service that 
goes beyond the sale." 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 





B&l. 


Du Pont manufactures that compound 
and methylene-bis(4-phenyldiisocya- 
nate) on a commercial basis, but 
denies that this production is on a 
“large scale” as stated by Nopco. 
2 

Sweetener, Dry Cleaner: Two recent 
decisions by appellate courts in Penn- 
sylvania apply to chemical companies: 

e Pennsylvania’s state supreme 
court has upheld a lower court’s ruling 
that the state department of agricul- 
ture had no right to stop the sale of 
soft drinks sweetened with Abbott 
Laboratories’ “Sucaryl.” The court 
declared that the old state law pro- 
hibiting the use of such sweeteners 
is contrary to the state and federal 
constitutions (see p. 78). 

@ At Philadelphia, the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals has increased the 
amount of damages awarded last April 
to the Laurence C. Smith Co. of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., in its breach of contract 
action against Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Co. The district court at Wilmington, 
Del., had awarded Smith $25,000; the 
appeals court ruled that Smith should 
also have an additional $3759 for cer- 
tain expenses incurred in connection 
with a contract on marketing of dry- 
cleaning supplies. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Bernard Peyton, to director, Du Pont 
Co., Wilmington. 


W. Alton Jones, to board chairman; 
L. F. McCollum, to president; A. P. 
Frame and Harold G. Osborn, to vice- 
presidents; Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., 
New York City. 


Joseph B. Talbird, to comptroller, 
Rayonier Inc., New York City. 


Donald B. Tuson, to comptroller, 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., New York 
City. 

Frank M. Cashin, to vice-president, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Calif. 


William L. Walsh, to manager of 
manufacturing, Dyestuff and Chemical 
Div., General Aniline & Film Corp. 
New York City. 


Oliver A. Gottschalk, to assistant to 
the president, The Carborundum Co. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Kurt C. Frisch, to assistant research 
manager, E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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FERTILIZERS 


1953 
$27 6 million 


Latin Melon: How Big is Europe's Bite? 


Chemical exports up—stiffening resist- 
ance to European competition—brak- 
ing of the sales skid, That’s the cheer- 
ing picture for U.S. chemical sales to 
Latin America for the first half of 
1954 as revealed by just-released 
United Nations Commodity Trade 
Statistics.” 

After experiencing a  $25-million 
(7.6%) drop in sales in 1953 (relative 
to 1952), U.S. chemical exporters 
rang up $167 million for the first six 
months of 1954. This could point to 
about $335 million for the year, up 
10% over 1953, 1.8% over 152. Viewed 
from a percentage-of-market basis, the 
news is almost as encouraging: the 
U.S. sliced off 62.3% for the first half 
of 1954, as compared to 62.5% for 
1953, 66.7% for 1952. 

Although it may be possible to infer 
from this improved showing that U.S. 
shippers are learning to live with the 
problems of a competitive Latin mar- 
* United Nations’ figures are compiled from 
“fficial reports of reporting nations. As such 
the figures do not include non-reporting coun 
tries: Spain, Japan, USSR, or Soviet satellites. 
The exports of these countries, however, are be 
lieved to be insignificant now 

Switzerland, also a non-reporting nation, has 
been included in CW's analysis because of its 
importance in several categories. Swiss exports 
were obtained from the official Swiss trade 
figures, classified by CW according to the 


Standard International Trade Classification and 
added to the appropriate UN groups. 


38 


ket, the problems are by no means 
diminished, Just ask any exporter. 

Exporters will usually start reciting 
their list of trading difficulties with the 
Latin dollar shortage and better credit 
offerings of European competitors, add 
the problems of lower prices, lower 
freight costs, and plain more-aggres- 
sive selling. 

But in spite of all this, the U.S. is 
still the number one chemical supplier 
south of the border, with more than 
50% of the market in all but ferti- 
lizers and coal-tar dyes. Of the nine 
chemical Standard International Trade 
Classifications that are important on 
the Latin American scene, six showed 
slowing decreases in the U.S. market 
percentage, four enjoyed an increased 
volume, and two held even. Com- 
modity by commodity, here is how the 
U.S. and Western European nations 
are dividing the Latin chemical melon: 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: Phar- 
maceuticals constitute the largest 
single chemical import of Latin Amer- 
ican countries. These nations bought 
$143.5 million worth in 1953, off $2.5 
million from the preceding year. For 
1954, however, it appears that im- 
ported drugs may top $150 million. 

The U.S. should maintain its 1953 


receipts of about $106 million, al- 
though its portion has dropped again 
—this time to 71.3%. This decrease is 
slightly less than the 52-53 decline of 
77.8% to 74.4%. 

Switzerland, the second largest fac- 
tor, is capturing a fairly constant 10% 
of the whole. W. Germany, Italy and 
the U.K. have registered small but 
significant gains. (10.8% to 14%). 
Germany, too, has displaced the U.K. 
from No.3 spot, had some 6.2% of 
the market as against the U.K.’s 5.5%. 

According to one well-positioned 
U.S. supplier, the data reflect German 
resurgence towards the important posi- 
tion it held prior to the war. While 
anticipating that 1955 will bring fur- 
ther European advances, it observes 
that “American companies are waking 
up and fighting back. . . . European 
gains will level off.” 

Coal-tar Dyes: Of all fields, coal- 
tar dyes are the least promising for 
U.S. companies. The first six months 
of 1954 again brought a drop in the 
market share although dollarwise, ex- 
ports appeared to be well ahead of 
the previous two years. Some solace 
may be had from the tapering off in 
rate of decrease: 11% between '52-53 
but only 3.9% between ’53-'54. 
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1952 1953 
$30.4 million $25.9 million 


PAINTS, VARNISHES etc. 


1952 1953 Tet half 1954 
$40.2 million $32.6 million $17.7 millien 


W. Germany and Switzerland ap 
pear to be leveling off (at 29% and 
26% respectively). The big gainer, 
however, is France—up to 12% after 
a 6.4% finish in 1953. 

Explanation for rising sales in the 
face of dropping percentage: pricing. 
Latin America is buying higher- 
quality, higher-priced dyestuffs. Low 


fe tial it gra * Sih: si 
INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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1 1953 
$68.7 million $62.3 million 


European prices and the ever-present 
dollar shortage are important factors, 
particularly in Argentina and Brazil, 
which are not issuing import licenses 
for U.S. dyestuffs. 

Fertilizers: The U.S. seems to have 
had a bumper year in this class, with 
exports possibly over $16 million. 
First half 54 sales beat all ’53’s 


, 
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ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


953 Ist half 1954 
$37.0 million 


1952 1 
$57.7 million $74.7 million 
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Of the European countries, Ger 
many alone recorded an increase (18.9 
to 26.5%). The U.K., France, Italy, 
and particularly Bel-Lux (22.5% to 
7.3%) have fallen drastically. 

Two explanations for this are of 
fered. On one hand, a major U.S. 
producer-exporter believes that the 


U.S. 


is merely holding its own, that 


CHEMICAL MATERIAL PRODUCTS (NES) 


1952 1953 
$80.6 million $78.3 million 
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the European drop (especially that of 
Belgium) was caused by a shift of 
efforts to other areas (Far East for 
Belgium) where a higher price pre- 
vailed. On the other hand, another 
exporter opines that the Belgium spurt 
of 1953 resulted from Soviet satellites’ 
dumping large quantities into Antwerp 
at very low prices. This material was 
mixed with Western European goods, 
sold in Latin America. By 1954, how- 
ever, East Germany and Poland were 
“sold out.” 

Soaps and Cosmetics: Decreases 
both in the total imports and U.S. ex- 
ports appear most significant here. In 
1952, the Latin market took $30.4 
million compared with '54’s estimate 
of $22-23 million; over the same period 
the U.S. has dropped from $21.6 to 
(extrapolated) $13 million—57.1% of 
the market. 

One large soap and toiletry maker 
believed the drop a result of increased 
local production, more competitive 
U.S. pricing, a tighter market for some 
specialties. A relatively high purchase 
price in Brazil for luxury items (such 
as toiletries) also contributes to the 
downward trend. 

Of interest is the steady recovery of 
the United Kingdom. It has taken 
26.1% of LA’s soaps and cosmetics. 
U.K.’s share in 1953: 20.4%, The 
same producer attributes this to a 
sterling loosening, better quality, and 
lower priees. Germany seems to have 
leveled off at 3.6% and Switzerland, 
something of a surprise, steadily moved 
upward last year to a modest, but ap- 
preciable 3.7% of the market. 

Essential Oils: Although the U.S. 
cut of essential oils returned to the 
1952 figure of 73.5%, total (extra- 
polated) sales are less ($7.6 million 
vs 1953's 8.9 million). Western Ger- 
many, which took 5% of the market 
in 1953, shriveled to a bare 0.6% in 
54. U.S. suppliers ascribe the rise 
in the U.S. share to somewhat better 
dollar availability, consider Germany's 
1958 showing a freak, probably a re- 
sult of trade deals with France which 
gave some oils a German provenance. 

Paints: After an encouraging 1955, 
U.S. sales nosed downward percent- 
agewise although dollar volume was 
about constant. The U.K. leveled at 
about 11%; W. Germany dropped 
(5.1 vs 7.0%); the smaller continental 
countries swung up sharply (9.0 vs 
3.2%). 

Lower prices—not the dollar short- 


age—one exporter believes is the 
reason for the U.S. decline. He adds, 
“The long-term outlook appears ex- 
tremely poor because of mounting local 
production. Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and Colombia already have 
well-established industries.” 

Another bar: protective tariffs. 

Organic Chemicals: The downward 


trend for U.S. continues, although 
slowed in pace. Final ’54 totals should 
record about $42 million in U.S. 


coffers; a 58.6% slice. Western Ger- 
many and U.K. have carved out larger 
chunks (21.5 vs 15.2% and 9.6 vs 
7.6%) but France appeared to be lag- 
ging behind (3.0 vs 7.1%). Smaller 
European nations were up also: from 
4.4% in ’53 to 7% in ’54. 

Reviewing the figures, one major 
organic producer pins the decrease on 
the dollar shortage, better European 
credit, and more elaborate European 
selling and servicing. Additionally, it 
forecasts another drop for 1955 but 
expects the fall-off to be less than 
53-54. 

Chemical Materials and Products 
(NES): This is a catch-all grouping 
which includes plastics, insecticides, 
caseins, adhesives, and just about any- 
thing not readily classified elsewhere. 
The entire group appeared headed for 
a bonanza ’54, with indicated value of 
$94 million. While the U.S. slipped 
both sales- and marketwise between 
52-58, the downward trend seemed 
arrested at about 63%. U.S. ’54 sales 
($60 million) should be some $10 
million over 1953. 

Generally, the market showed few 
fluctuations from 1953, although the 
U.K. and W. Germany were evidently 
off a bit (7.3 vs 8.1% and 12.1 vs 
14.3% respectively) while Canada 
the Netherlands increased (5.0 vs 3.2% 
and 3.1 vs 2.2%). 

Inorganic Chemicals: Here, as in 
fertilizers, 1954 should have proved 
a prosperous year for the U.S. Sales 
are running ahead, indicate a total of 
$45 million for the year. Percentage- 
wise, the U.S. was snaring more than 
it had in the two previous years. 

The U.K. and West Germany were 
holding their own (17.2 vs 17.8% and 
11.6 vs 10.6%) but Italy suffered 
reverses (1.0 vs 3.0%). Only France 
has fallen far behind; its 1954 selling 
pace less than half of its ‘53 rate (4.2 
vs 11.6%). 

One explanation for U.S. upsurge: 
some inorganics went into short sup- 
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ETHYLENE OXIDE + ETHYLENE GLYCOL + DIETHYLENE GLYCOL + TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL + POLYGLYCOLS + DICHLOROETHYLETHER 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE - METHANOL - SODIUM METHYLATE - ETHYLENE DIAMINE - CAUSTIC SODA + SODA ASH + CHLORINE + SULPHURIC ACID 
SULPHUR + AMMONIA + NITRATE OF SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA + CARBON DIOXIDE + SODIUM CHLORITE + CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
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Stauffer’s service to indus- 
try requires the mainte- 
nance of 800 tank cars op- 
erating out of 38 plants. 
Each car is checked before 
and after filling to insure 
that high product quality 
will augment the economy 
of bulk purchasing. 


Lined cars are used wher- 
ever the cleanliness of the 
product would benefit. Fv- 
ery Stauffer tank car has 
a safety dome platform. 


In tank cars: 
Sulphuric Acid 
Caustic Soda 
Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Silicon Tetrachloride 
Chlorine 
Muriatic Acid 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Perchlorethylene 
Titanium Tetrachloride 
Liquid Alum 
Liquid Sulphur 

797, 


per ea 
Gus tautied by BF nave / 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
221 Worth LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
636 Calitorma St. San Francisco 8, California 
3276 South Ma Street 
824 Wilshire Bivd 

880! Men 


Akron BOP 
a Gee 
stead Road Houston B. Texas 
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ply in Europe. (One exporter tells CW 
that he’s shipping to Western Europe— 
almost unheard of before). 

What's ahead for Latin American 
trade? Most exporters believe that 
within the next few years European 
advances will halt and the U.S. will 
obtain a lessened—but stabilized—share 
of the chemical trade. But this will 
take work, plenty of hard selling, 
service, and competitive pricing. 


Nitrate Rules 


The Coast Guard has finally made 
effective permanent regulations on 
packaging and handling of ammo- 
nium nitrate compounds—including 
fertilizer—which have to be shipped 
through a port. 

The new permanent regulations is- 
sued last month are either the same 
as, or relaxations from the interim 
regulations, which were issued piece- 
meal beginning in 1952. No more re- 
strictions are added, 


At the time of the Texas City ex- 
plosion in 1947, caused by spontane- 
ous combustion of wax-coated am- 
monium specific rules 
applied to shipping and docking of 
the various forms of nitrate fertilizers. 
After Texas City, the Coast Guard 
refused handling of the material at 


nitrate, no 


ports, except with the specific ap- 
proval of the Coast Guard district 
officer. With complete responsibility 
on them, officers rarely approved ship- 
ments, except in one or two isolated 
port areas such as Braithwaith, La. 
(near New Orleans). 

In May °47, a government inter- 
agency committee on the hazards in 
transportation of ammonium nitrate 
was appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The National Academy 
of Science was assigned the job of 
determining the hazardous character- 
istics of the various ammonium nitrate 
compounds—ammonium _ nitrate-phos- 
phate, ammonium nitrate-carbonate, 
ammonium nitrate sulfate, mixed fer- 





FOR SELLING the first tank car of 
one of Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals' “Tergitol” surface-active 
agents, Gould Bernard, Atlanta Dis- 
trict Mgr. (right), receives the first 
scale-model tank car (suitably in- 
scribed) from L. D. “Les” Berger, 
Fine Chems. Asst. Product Mgr. 





Model for a Salesman 


The award, in this form stemming 
from Berger's model building in- 
terests, supersedes a former cer- 
tificate award for tank-car “firsts.” 
On the same occasion, W. A. 
Woodcock, Fine Chems. Div. Mgr., 
presented a similar model to D. M. 
Nielsen, Newark field salesman. 
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DAXAD DISPERSING AGENTS 
DAREX COPOLYMER LATICES 
DAREX EVERFLEX EMULSIONS 
DAREX COPOLYMER RESINS 
DAREX PLASTICIZERS 


DAREX POLYVINYL ACETATE 
EMULSIONS 


DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co, 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


SALES OFFICES: 62 WHITTEMORE AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. * 6050 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS * 1060 BROAD STREET, 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY * WEST COAST: MARTIN, HOYT AND MILNE, INCORPORATED * LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, PORTLAND 
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Esterification with— 
ARGO” BRAND 


METHYL 
GLUCOSIDE 


Superior coating resins 
can be made with Methyl 
Glucoside, which has been 
found to contribute fast 
bodying and drying charac- 
teristics. 


In tall oil and fatty acid 
esterifications, Methyl 
Glucoside gives esters of 
higher viscosity and faster 
drying film characteristics 
than can be obtained with 
non-cyclic polyols. 

Methyl Glucoside is a new 
crystalline, cyclic polyol; 
available in 100-lb., multi- 
wall paper bags. Samples 
and technical literature are 
available on request. 


"Fine Chemicals from Corn 


Chemical |- Ly 4 Division 
7 


CORN PRODUCTS 
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tilizer (over 13% ammonium nitrate ) 
and both coated and uncoated am- 
monium nitrate. 

Based upon reports of several priv- 
ate groups to which the Academy 
sublet its work, the results were sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on April 7, 
1954. The Coast Guard then pro- 
ceeded to draw up detailed regula- 
tions for handling ammonium nitrate 
products. These were incorporated 
into regulations released, after con- 
siderable deliberations among inter- 
ested parties, on Dec. 14, 1954. 

Generally, the rules are divided as 
follows: 

© Wax-coated ammonium nitrate 
in paper bags must have a permit 
from the Coast Guard district com- 
mander before it can be handled at 
docks, and then it must be loaded at 
an extremely isolated area. If the 
coated compound is packed in a metal 
container it needs no permit. How- 
ever, since Texas City, this compound 
is no longer being used for fertilizer, 
being shipped in only small quantities 
as an explosive. 

e Uncoated ammonium nitrate and 
ammonium nitrate-phosphate (prills, 
flakes, grains and crystals), shipped in 
combustible containers, must also have 
a permit from the district officer, but 
once obtained may be handled in a 
port area less isolated than that of 
coated ammonium nitrate, but still 
with free access to open water and 
fire-fighting equipment. If packed in 
metal containers, it needs no permit. 

¢ Ammonium nitrate-carbonate and 
mixed fertilizers (over 13% ammo- 
nium nitrate by weight) may be un- 
loaded at any port facility, provided 
port security regulations are followed. 
No permit is needed for handling in 
paper bags. 

¢ Ammonium nitrate-sulfate is no 
longer considered a dangerous oxidiz- 
ing agent. All other compounds are 
so considered, and must be stowed 
aboard with maximum fire precau- 
tions. 

¢ In shipments of less than 1000 
Ibs. no permit is needed on any type 
of ammonium nitrate. 

If compounds are packed in ICC- 
approved metal containers—which is 
rarely done in commercial practice— 
ammonium nitrate compounds, other 
than wax-coated, may be shipped 
without regard to most of the above 
regulations. 


If a new formulation of ammonium 
nitrate is to be shipped, a 1000-lb. 
sample must be sent to the Coast 
Guard for approval at least 60 days 
in advance of shipment. 


Recovery at Carthage 


When Stanolind Oil and Gas’ Browns- 
ville, Tex., plant goes onstream this 
fall, its entire annual output of 125 
million Ibs. of water-soluble chemicals 
will be marketed by 75-year-old dis- 
tributor, R. W. Greeff & Co., Inc. That's 
the substance of a recently signed con- 
tract between the two. 

The chemicals to be handled by 
Greeff originate as by-products of 
Stanolind’s Carthage Hydrocol hydro- 
carbon synthesis process plant at 
Brownsville. A breakdown (by classes) 
of the output works out like this: 

e Alcohols — 55%. These include 
methanol, ethanol, n-propanol, iso- 
propanol, n-butanol, iso-butanol, pen- 
tanol. 

e Acids—22%. These consist chiefly 
of acetic and propionic acid. 

e Ketones—16%. Included are ace- 
tone, methyl ethyl ketone, methyl n- 
propyl ketone, methyl n-butyl ketone. 

e Aldehydes—7%. Principally ace- 
taldehyde and propionaldehyde. 

For Stanolind, the chemical recov- 
ery operation will mark the end of a 
four-year delay. Although the Browns- 
ville plant was completed in 1951, 
process and mechanical hurdles in 
Carthage Hydrocol, which supplies the 
raw materials, postponed opening of 
recovery operations. 

For Greeff, the new agreement will 
entail some expansion of its present 
nucleus of petrochemical sales staff. 
According to President fra Vande- 
water, the company will draw upon its 
experience acquired in handling a 
similar line of chemicals for another 
producer. 

. 
Export Marketing Course: The City 
College (New York City) is offering 
an evening-session advanced course in 
“Applied Export Marketing of Chem- 
icals and Drugs.” Registration dates: 
Feb. 2-4. 


Sales Center: 

e Abbott Laboratories’ new New 
England sales and distribution center 
is located at Needham, Mass. Facil- 
ities include 20,500 sq. ft. of ware- 


house space plus offices. 
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Chemicals crack economy barrier — 
float up minerals selectively ! 


Discoveries in the mining field have proved 
again that necessity is often the mother of 
invention. With the depletion of high grade 
ore, methods of recovering minerals from low 
grade ore had to be found, It was discovered 
that chernical substances could be made to pref- 


erentially coat one type of mineral in a mixture 
of several types. The coated particles in turn 
attach themselves to air bubbles introduced into 
the system and thereby become buoyant. Since 
some minerals, once coated, float more readily 
than others, they could be floated up in order 
and selective flotation came of age 

The Armour Chemical Division participated 
in these flotation discoveries by producing the 
first cationic non-metallic flotation reagents. As 
an example of their economy, only two ounces 
of an Armac*—an Armour fatty amine acetate - 
are sufhicient to separate and float the concen- 
trated mineral from one ton of ore! 

The Armacs also have the ability to change 
many types of surfaces from water-accepting to 
water-repelling in both oil and water solutions 
and suspensions. Other unique properties make 
the Armacs profitable as anti-statics and as emul 
sifiers for oils, waxes and resins. Send the coupon 
for our new Armac booklet containing more in- 
formation on flotation and other applications. 
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Neo-Fat® 10 keeps shower curtains colorful! 


Nobody wants to pay for a nice new 
plastic shower curtain that will 
change color when it’s exposed to 
heat or light. But manufacturers of 
vinyl chloride polymers have this 
problem due to the presence of un- 
saturated fatty acids in their vinyl 
stabilizers. 

To combat this discoloration, the 
Armour Chemical Division tested 
Neo-Fat 10, a high purity coconut 
oil fatty acid having a capric con- 
tent of 92%. The results show that 
metallic soaps made from Neo-Fat 


High-melting Stearone useful 


The inert chemical nature of 
Stearone, a symmetrical high molec- 
ular weight aliphatic ketone derived 
from stearic acid, and its resistance 
to degradation by high temperature 
suggest a number of profitable ap- 
plications. 

Stearone holds considerable prom- 
ise as a partial or cotal substitute for 
the hard natural waxes such as can- 


delilla and carnauba—at about half 


their price! The low amount of 
hydrocarbon in Stearone makes it 
particularly attractive for industrial 
wax applications 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


10 have the desired compatibility 
with vinyl films and do not con- 
tribute to cloudiness, bloom or yel- 
lowing in the finished products. The 


reason for this is the absence of 


unsaturated acids. 

The high acid value, low mois- 
ture and low unsaponifiable content 
of Neo-Fat 10 insure a maximum of 
metallic soap per pound of fatty 
acid. Send for the booklet and free 
samples of Neo-Fat 10—another 
example of new profits with Armour 
Chemicals! 


in waxes, inks and paint! 


An extremely low percentage of 


Stearone added to certain polyvinyl 
chloride film recipes greatly facili- 
tates extrusion and functions as an 
effective anti-blocking agent in the 
finished film. In addition, it will not 
impair adhesion of ink in cases 
where the film is to be printed. And 
since Stearone is non-toxic, it lends 
itself to films used for packaging of 
food products. 

Send for Stearone samples and 
Bulletin G-1 which gives more in- 
formation on Stearone and other 
profitable Armour fatty ketones. 


© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
1355 WEST 3ist STREET 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Ethoduomeen 1/13 produces 
wide range of 
anti-corrosive surfactants 


This Armour chemical is a diter- 
tiary amine having the following 
chemical structure: 
CHyCH:OH 
CH;CH,OH 
R —N—CH:—CHy—CHy—N 
CHyCH OH 
Ethoduomeen T/13 finds many 
useful applications in processes 
calling for strongly cationic, 
water-and-oil soluble surfactants 
with anti-corrosion qualities, 
As an oil consisting of the 
ethylene oxide addition product 
of a diamine, Ethoduomeen T/13 
forms exceptionally tenacious, 
anti-corrosive films on metal. 
Oil-soluble and water-disper- 
sible, Echoduomeen T/13 forms 
emulsions which are insensitive 
to hard water and stable with 
many anionic agents. Because of 
these properties, T/13 is an ex- 
cellent thickening agent in water 
solutions of soaps. 
Ethoduomeen T/13 is also an 
extremely versatile starting mate- 
rial for producing surfactants 
with a wide range of solubilities 
and emulsifying properties, Salts 
of Ethoduomeen F /13 show 
powerful emulsifying properties; 
and at the same time, different 
degrees of hydrophobic-hydro- 
philic properties can be readily 
achieved by making mixed salts 
of fatty, acetic and mineral acids. 
Send for test samples of Etho- 
duomeen T/13 today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, IMinets 


Please send me: 
Fatty acids; [ | Neo-Fat 10 Sample 
{| Coco Fatty Acids Booklet 
Derivatives: | | Armac Booklet 
[} Etheduomeen 1/13 
Sample 
|_} Stearone Sample and 
Tech, Bull. G-1 
|_| Flotation Booklet 
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BROOKHAVEN’S BALLANTINE: His blackboard ciphers spell industrial opportun- 


i 


ity in radiation-catalyzed reactions. For polymer researchers, he avers, it’s 


‘The Next Frontier’ 


Largely neglected in the initial rush of 
activity over isotope tracers and atomic 
power, radiation catalysis is now gen- 
erating an epidemic of excitement 
throughout the chemical industry. Last 
week, for example, Diamond Alkali 
Co, caught the fever, joined the swell- 
ing ranks of companies that are en- 


deavoring to find work for gamma 
radiation in chemical synthesis. Like 
Standard Oil Development Co., an- 
other radiation enthusiast, Diamond is 
constructing new facilities to carry out 
its research plans. 

Pioneers in the true sense of the 
word, these firms are entering virgin 


“You can't put a price tag on processes as new as these .. . 


commercial territory. To shed light on 
the magnitude of their chosen task, 
CW went to the nuclear engineering 
department of AEC’s Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory (Upton, N.Y.), but- 
tonholed youthful David Ballantine— 
the man who pilots Brookhaven’s fis- 
sion products utilization project. 

It’s on the subject of polymerization 
that Ballantine is most enthusiastic. 
“Aside from radiation,” he explains, 
“there’s just no other way to bring 
about this type of reaction without 
using heat, pressure, or chemical 
catalysts. But gamma rays offer ad- 
vantages over all of these. They don’t 
introduce foreign matter to the mix— 
a consideration, for example, where 
electrical properties of the end product 
must be contrelled. And they can’t be 
poisoned like conventional catalysts.” 

Lending substance to these theo- 
retical attributes is a growing body of 
encouraging data obtained in Brook- 
haven experiments. A radiation-formed 
polyvinylpyrollidone, that may be bet- 
ter for blood-extender purposes than 
the commercially made polymer, was 
reputedly developed by Ballantine. 
Gamma rays, used as the catalyst, give 
precise control of molecular weight, a 
necessity in avoiding adverse physio- 
logical effects. Synthesis specifications 
(which Ballantine figures could be 
commercial) : 1-2% monomer in water, 
15 minutes exposure to 200,000 Roent- 
gens of radiation/hr. 

In conjunction with staffers of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Ballantine and _ co-workers studied 
polymerization of acrylamide in the 
solid state. High molecular weight and 
rapid reaction rates were obtained well 
below the melting point (85 C) of the 
white crystalline material. To con- 
found skeptics, who attributed the 
polymerization to localized heat (not 
discernible externally) from the gam- 
ma rays, the experiment was repeated 
with high-melting (200-300 C) potas 
sium acrylate—with the same result. 

In other investigations, previously 
unsynthesized polymers such as poly- 
perfluoropropylene, polyperfluorobuta- 
diene, polyperfluoroacrylonitrile, and 
a cross-linked polymer of 1,1-dihydro- 
perfluorobutyl acrylate were formed 
by exposure of the monomers to the 
catalytic rays. 

Gamma irradiation also prompts 
esoteric chemical behavior that is still 
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to be fathomed by polymer researchers. 

Some monomers gamma-rayed at 
lew temperatures (—18 C) don't 
polymerize, but when they're raised 
to room temperature they explode. 
Reason: it’s believed that radicals, 
formed at the low temperature, are 
immobile until the substance is 
warmed. Discounting this violent be- 
havior, Ballantine sees the chemical 
principle involved as a potentially use- 
ful tool in polymerization. 

“It’s often the case,” he explains, 
“that a polymer consists of a mixture 
of hypothesized addition isomers—e.g., 
1,2- and 1,4-butadiene—and the ratio 
of the isomers is a function of poly- 
merization temperature. Initiation of 


the reaction at low temperatures by 
means of radiation might give better 
control over the composition of the 
end product.” 

Conjecturing further, he says: 
“There is also the chance that heat- 
sensitive monomers can now be poly 
merized since normal polymerization 
techniques usually require tempera- 
tures that cause the reactants to de- 
compose.” 

Another idiosyncrasy of gamma 
irradiation hinges on the unpredict- 
ability of its effects: while polyethy- 
lene and a number of polymers become 
cross-linked on irradiation, others—e.g., 
methylmethacrylate—degrade. Ballan- 
tine points out that this is one reason 


radiation polymers are bound to be at 
least slightly unlike their convention- 
ally made prototypes. These differ- 
ences may, in his opinion, extend the 
range of profitable uses for plastics 
Well aware of critics who question 
the commercial justification for radia 
tion catalysis, except perhaps in the 
instance of irradiated polyethylene® 
(CW, Apr. 3, 54, p. 69), Ballantine 
has this to say: “You just can’t put a 
price tag on processes as new as these 
are. We need more information 
“Admittedly, it’s hard to visualize 
* Which is made by a simple, noncaptive irradia 


tion of finished polethylene; radiation does not 
have to be engineered into the process 

















NO ONE IS READY to take a 
gamma-ray-sparked synthesis into a 
production plant, but it’s never too 
early to contemplate that future day. 
The fanciful flow-chart shown above 
is the result of some nimble mental 
gymnastics on the part of Brook- 
haven’s Bernard Manowitz, who 
heads the program in which Ballan- 
tine’s work is concentrated. Combin- 
ing low fuel requirements (about 
1200 grams of uranium-235, as 
uranium nitrate) with inherent safety 




















Preview of Commercial Chemical Irradiation 


of operation, the arrangement is one 
approach to putting radiation chem- 
istry on economically sound footing. 
The projected process works like 
this. Uranyl nitrate solution feeds in 
at the fuel make-up inlet, circulates 
around reactor core where chain re- 
action of the U-235 takes place. 
Now highly radioactive, the fuel 
solution travels to a spray chamber 
which flashes off water, liberating 
entrained gaseous fission products 
(mainly xenon and krypton). These, 


in turn, are driven into a holdup 
chamber where they come into con 
tact with a chemical product line. 
The “hot” gases irradiate the circu 
lating chemical, are partly spent 
They then pass back into the recom 
biner that adds enough fresh gas to 
bring radioactivity up to the desired 
level. Waste fission products of oper 
ating reactors are another source of 
gamma rays for chemical irradiation 
Built into a mobile unit, they could 
be brought right into plants 
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“BUFFALO” CURED OUR 


CHIMNEYS : 


OF A STUBBORN SMOKING HABIT! 


“We were stumped with a problem of coke breeze discharge. Even afer 
cyclone separation, it was heavily loaded — thick and black. To make matters 
worse, the contaminant was too abrasive and hot for ordinary equipment to 
handle! Then we talked to a “Buffalo” engineer. He recommended a unit 
“Buffalo” just recently developed — a Hydraulic Scrubbing Tower. It cleans 
by wet centrifugal scrubbing. The effects of heat and severe abrasion are over- 
come. It doesn't clog — needs very little attention. And its collection efficiency 
is so high that our stack discharge is harmless and almost colorless. When you 
consider the improved ‘neighbor relations’ and the 
simplicity and economy of operation, our “Buffalo” 
Hydraulic Scrubbing Towers have paid for them- 
selves many times over.” 


KNOW-HOW PLUS EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR AIR CLEANING PROBLEMS! 


“Buffalo” units and “Buffalo” experience cover the 
entire range of today’s specialized air cleaning 
applications. Why not call on these facilities for 
the best results on your problem — for the famous 
“Q” Factor* Performance that plants everywhere 
are enjoying. 


*The “Q” Pactor — The built-in Quality which 
provides trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


“Buffalo” Hydraulic 
Scrubbing Tower 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


189 MORTIMER STREET BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF "PAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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any economical substitute for heat in 
polymerizing styrene, for example, un- 
less the irradiated product has im- 
proved physical properties. What is 
needed is more people in industry 
evaluating such properties, a chore for 
which we have neither the staff nor 
the facilities.” 

In this connection, Ballantine re- 
veals that Brookhaven is trying to 
develop a joint project with the Bureau 
of Standards for evaluation of mate- 
rials irradiated at the laboratory. 

He makes it plain that there’s no 
valid reason for any industrial indiffer- 


“It’s going to take a lot more research 
. to justify a major investment.” 


ence to this problem. “We're always 
glad to irradiate materials sent to us. 
The charge for this is nominal and we 
return the samples for the sender's 
evaluation. There’s no shipping prob- 
lem; the treated samples carry no 
residual radioactivity.” 

It’s no secret that a lot of chemical 
firms have already availed themselves 
of this service, including such polymer- 
minded organizations as B. F. Good- 
rich, Monsanto, Dow, and Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing. Oil com- 
panies, too, like Standard Oil Develop- 
ment, have leaned heavily on Brook- 
haven’s facilities. 

That the relationship has paid off 
is evident in the justification felt by 
some of these pioneers in building 
their own radiation labs for intensified 
and expanded research. Some of these 
will use cobalt 60 as their gamma-ray 
source (e.g. Diamond Alkali). Others, 
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like Dow and Humble Oil Co., rely on 
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Van de Graaff generators (to supply 
high speed electrons) for irradiation 
work. Accelerators rate high on safety, 
available dose rate, availability, and 
well-established technology of opera- 
tion, take a back seat to cobalt-60 in 
ease of maintenance, penetration and 
target-area which can be irradiated. 

Both Ballantine and Brookhaven’s 
Bernard Manowitz (an associate, of 
newly formed Radiation Applications, 
Inc., New York consulting firm) have 
given a great deal of attention to pos- 
sible ways in which radiation may be 
used in future commercial applica- 
tions. They're agreed that the most 
likely form such equipment will take 
is depicted by a scheme (see illustra- 
tion, p. 49) using a rapidly circulating 
liquid fuel from which gaseous fission 
products are separated immediately 
after the reactor core and transferred 
to an irradiation chamber. 


A feature of this plan is that only 
a small amount of uranium-235 is 
necessary to make the reactor eritical. 
They figure the initial fuel investment 
at $42,000 (based on 1200 grams of 
U-235 at $35/gm.). But the over-all 
investment in reactor plus irradiator 
could be as much as $1 million— 
amortized over a period of 5 years. 

Right now, it isn’t easy to pick a 
gamma-induced reaction that would 
justify this kind of investment. But 
there’s a good chance that one will be 
found. Production of polyethylene, 
solid state polymerization, and such 
other chain-reacting unit processes as 
halogenation, amination, oxidation, 
nitration, sulfonation, etc., are all pos- 
sibilities. Others are hydrazine via 
liquid ammonia, benzene from hexane, 
and caproic acid from cyclohexanone. 

“Still, such attractive-sounding proc- 
esses aren't just around the corner,” 























Samples for irradiation are 
placed in a specially con- 
structed holder and lowered 
into the radioactive pipe by 
means of a hoist. For con- 
tinuous process irradiation 
studies, chemicals may be 
piped into the radioactive 
zone by means of inlet and 
outlet tubes built into the 
lead well cover. The appara- 
tus also contains temperature 
controls in the form of coils 
that can be used either for 
heating or for cooling. 

In the laboratory building, 
the entire unit would be in- 
stalled in a shielded chamber 
and manipulated from the 
outside by means of remote- 
control devices. Standard Oil 








VARIOUS irradiation setups 


Gamma Rays inthe Lab 


have 


Development's new radiation 
laboratory caches its “hot” 
cobalt pipe at the bottom of a 
hole in the floor of a small 








been designed for laboratory investi- 
gations of gamma ray syntheses. All, 
however, embody the same funda- 
mental features. The unit diagrammed 
here—built for Diamond Alkali’s new 
Painesviile, ©O., radiation research 
laboratory—is typical. The radioactive 
cobalt radiation source (in the form 
of a jacketed pipe) is contained at the 
bottom of a  lead-shielded well. 


concrete cell. Mechanical 
arms, operated from a posi- 
tion outside the cell's 4-ft.- 
thick walls, allow researchers 
to set up experiments within 
the range of intense radio- 
activity. A 3-ft.-thick lead- 
glass window is required for 
safe observation of the work- 


ing area. 
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PARATONE 
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You can depend on Enjay for the quality ingredients he Or At 

that make your product a sales success. Enjay offers ee ce 
a complete line of petroleum chemicals to the surface 
coating, chemical and petroleum industries . . . backed 


by 35 years of research, know-how and proved results. 


Enjay is also ready to assist you in developing new 


or improved products through chemistry. Next time, 
Enjay Company, inc. 
call Enjay for your chemical needs. 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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PRECISION in formulation 

and compounding of Gilsonite, 

Pitches and Waxes to the specifica- 

tions of protective coating manufac- 

turers has been the core of Allied Service 

for a quarter of a century. Our customers 
have come to depend upon the uniformity of 
each compound, made possible by our skilled 
technicians of long experience. 


GILSONITE 


ALLIED SUPER SELECTS ~ Melting point 270°- 
280° F. Low viscosity, uniform, clean. 
FINES — Obtained from Super Selects Ore. MP, 


270°.280° F.” 


ALLIED E.B. ORE— Melting point 320°-330° F. 
Medium to high viscosity, uniform, clean. 





PITCH COMPOUNDS 





All types for special uses formulated to order 


Wherever Pitches, Gilsonite and Waxes 
fit into your product picture, 
call on the Allied agent nearest you, 
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RESEARCH .. 


says Ballantine. “They need a lot more 
research before they'll justify a major 
investment. With industry's active in- 
terest, that time may not be too far 
distant.” 
” 

Expansion Roundup: Industry's op- 
timism for 1955 is mirrored in new 
outlays for research expansion: 

@ Union Oil Company (Los Angeles) 
plans $1-million worth of new facili- 
ties at its $8-million Brea, Calif., re- 
search center. The additions, scheduled 
for completion this fall, include 33,000 
sq. ft. of working area for large-scale 
experiments, pilot plants and Jabora- 
tories, a new steel building (27,000 
sq. ft.) for experimental equipment, 
and two single-story office buildings. 

e Nearing completion on 400 acres 
near Columbus, O., are the first units 
of Battelle Memorial Institute’s new 
chemical engineering, metallurgy, and 
minerals processing facilities. The 
$300,000 construction program pro- 
vides for two major buildings (totaling 
13,000 sq. ft.). 

@ At St. Mo., Monsanto's 
organic chemicals division has just 
started up a new paper chemicals 
laboratory, will use it primarily in ap- 
plication research on the firm’s line of 
fortified rosin sizes. 

e And for supplying radioactive 
materials to the oil industry, Tracerlab 
has now established a lab in Houston, 
Tex. In launching the new facility, 
the firm says oil exploration, drilling, 


Louis, 


transportation, and refinery operations 
now constitute the largest industrial 
use of artificial isotopes. 

. 
Chemical Entries: This week's crop 
of new chemicals turned up the fol- 
lowing: 

@ Dajac Laboratories’ (Leominster, 
Mass.) 2,4,7-trinitrofluorenone is re- 
putedly of interest in petroleum re- 
search analysis, stable, 
brightly colored, sharp-melting com- 
plexes with polynuclear hydrocarbons 
and their derivatives. Dajac’s data 
sheet on the new reagent lists more 
than 150 TNF complexes, 46 literature 
references. 


and forms 


@ Micron-size sodium hydride crys- 
tals are available in an oil dispersion 
from Metal Hydrides, Inc. (Beverly, 
Mass.). Claimed features of the new 
product include high reactivity, rela 
tively small fire hazard, and a new low 
price. 

@ Biotronic 


Laboratories (Coven- 
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In five important markets, 
General American offers you 
complete bulk liquid storage 
facilities. Many leading shippers 
and processors have found these 
facilities add profit when they 
market their bulk liquids. They 
can maintain inventories of their 
products for distribution at the 
right time and place; gain econ- 
omies of shipping in bulk; and 
conserve capital. 

Modern storage tanks . . . for 
anything that flows through a 
pipeline . . . are yours to use. 
You can be sure of privacy. Care- 
fully guarded manifolds, pipes 
and pumps to protect your prod- 
uct against contamination. Bar- 
relling, drumming, canning and 
blending services at New York, 
New Orleans and Chicago. All 
this, without capital investment 
on your part! 

Ask about the marketing ad- 
vantages you receive from leasing 
General American’s tank storage 
terminal facilities. 

General American's terminals in 
these five important markets: 

Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) 

Port of New Orleans (Goodhope, Lo.) 

Chicago, Winois 


Port of Houston (Galena Park and 
Pasadena, Texas) 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
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try, Conn.) now makes bis (cyclopen- 
tadienyl)-iron, and a range of new 
porphyrin chemicals. 

¢ Recently developed by Du Pont, 
a detergent-copolymer of lauryl metha- 
crylate and diethylaminoethyl metha- 
crylate is said to prevent the formation, 
at low temperature of sludge in motor 
oils, 

It’s being used in lube oil addi- 
tives of the company’s petroleum 


chemicals division. 
A Seaboard medium size barge enroute from Detroit to New York on the Barge Canal. 


let us show you how 
we can effect substantial savings in 
transporting your liquid chemicals 


se 
Atlantic Seaboard d g bl | 
avanti seovoore = QN1 Vegetable Oils 


om 5m Seaboard operates a modern fleet 


Gulf of Mexice of tank barges expertly bandied. 
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RESEARCH now under way at 


/ the University of Arizona (Tuc- 
/ son) could make geiger counters 


surplus baggage in uranium 


on Bulk Chemicals prospecting. Financed by the 


Atomic Energy Commission, the 


| project has revealed that trees 
I$ NOW READY | and shrubs (whose roots go 
° »\ 1/ down 10 feet or more) are accu- 
. Pe nee a rate guides to the presence and 
if you want a copy, ee extent of uranium likes. The 
fill out coupon below roots of these plants pick up 
uranium minerals, transmit them 
to the leaves. At the University’s 
greenhouse, botanists Roger An- 
derson (left) and Edwin Kurtz 
feed plants nutrient solutions 
containing uranium traces, note 
the effect on the plant’s appear- 
ance, Their goal: to accurately 
correlate appearance with urani- 
um content. Vegetation is claim- 
ed to be more accurate than 
counters in indicating the depth 
of a uranium lode. 


WINTHROP-STEARNS INC. 
Special Chemicals Division 
1450 Broadway, N. Y. 18 
NAME 
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Quick delivery of 


SULFRAMIN’* DETERGENTS 


- to every point on the compass 


There’s no delay when you need Sulframin Alkyl Aryl Sulfonates in a 
hurry! No matter where you're located, you can obtain prompt delivery 
of these Sulframins . . . 


Sulframin AB 40 Flakes & Powder 
Sulframin AB Concentrate Flakes & Powder 
Sulframin HD Spray Dried Beads 

Sulframin E & KE Liquid 

Sulframin AB Slurry 


Plan to order now from the Ultra plant or warehouse closest 
to you. 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


Joliet, ii. Home Office: PATERSON, NEW JERSEY Hewthorne, Collif. 


* TM. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Card-coder Pitt shows how engineering ond cost data con be spelled out on punched cards. Here, for 
@ new job, RFQ (the reference number, top) is first filled in and then punched out; other dato—e. g., 
drive (bottom)—fellow until all pertinent features ate specified along holed-ovt edges. 


Case Histories on Cards 


Like a refreshing breeze came news 
last week that man-controlled opera- 
tions haven't yet seen the ultimate in 
utilization, are still gamely vying with 
vacuum tubes and machine-controlled 
systems. Object in point: an old- 
fashioned punched card (see cut). 
Case in point: how Standard Steel 


Corp.'s (Los Angeles) Norman Pitt 
has fashioned this research tool into 
a novel process instrument for coding 
engineering and cost data. 

Still in a plastic state, the punched 
card system has yet to yield all of its 
advantages (or limitations), is cur 
rently being molded into a closer-fit- 


ting form for the company, a manu 
facturer of industrial dryers. But this 
much, declares Standard, has already 
been realized: from a total investment 
of $3000, the system is returning $10, 
000/year in savings. 

Of equal significance: Use of the 
cards cuts off almost three weeks’ proc 


é 


data are left. 


Looking for a specific item, Pitt punches out pertinent cards, repeats until only those cards having all specified 
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FOR A BETTER AMERICA! 
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Why not? It’s common knowledge that 
speed boat hulls, automobile bodies, 
furniture, luggage, and household ap- 
pliances are made nowadays from poly- 
ester resins. And one of the vital ingre- 
dients used in the manufacture of 
polyester resins is Styrene Monomer 
a synthetic chemical derived from ben- 
zene, a product of the coke oven car- 
bonization of coal. 

In addition to its use in the basic 
resin, it is also used by the fabricator as 


a solubilizer and thinner, since Koppers 
Styrene Monomer controls flow and 
penetration, and helps maintain the 
strength, flexibility, and rigidity of the 
polyester solution. 


Of course, polyester resin is but one 
of the important contributions that Sty 
rene Monomer makes to the chemical 
industry. Synthetic rubber, waterbase 
paints, polystyrene plastic and even dye- 
stuffs stem from this important chemi- 
cal building block. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. CW-15, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvanic 


Koppers Chemicals 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA CHICAGO « DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
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PRODUCTION... . 


essing time required on preliminary 
equipment bids—only 5-10% of which 
end up as orders, Too, claims Chief 
Process Engineer Pitt: 

@ It makes the experience of old 
hands readily, infallibly, and perma- 
nently available to newcomers. 

¢ It enables the company to catalog 
complete dryers and their components 
(according to function or ability to do 
a particular job) on 8 x 10%- in. cards. 

No Magnification Needed: Not as 
spectacular as writing on the head of 
a pin, it was almost as difficult con- 
centrating all this process data within 
the space provided on punched cards. 
Unlike the literature field where re- 
searchers — especially chemists — are 


STANDARD’S, PITT: For the future, a 
double row of holes. y 


overwhelmed by abstracts and refer- 
ences that may be coded merely by 
subject, the process and equipment 
industries must work with a slue of 
specs and data. 

At Standard, for example, dryers are 
always custom jobs, réquire singular 
combinations of various (sometimes 
standard) components. This meant 
that a punch card had to be designed 
so that each job could be broken down 
into material of construction, feed, 
fuel, furnace, burner, dust system, 
et al.—all detailed on the face, punch- 
coded around the edge. 

With such information neatly clip- 
ped out in code holes, Standard then 
—in answer to a request—could quickly 
run a rod through a mass of cards, 
come up with a number of cards con- 
taining the required specification in- 
stead of wasting time searching its files 


and collective memory in hopes of un- 
covering pertinent information in old 
job orders. In actual operation, an 
inquiry is now handled like this: 

A customer writes Standard, for ex- 
ample, requesting a quick cost esti- 
mate on equipment for drying a certain 
type of soil similar to sand, specifies 
that the dryer must be oil-fired and 
concurrent. Rough calculations plus 
experience indicate that a 7-ft. dryer is 
required, 

Standard then punches through its 
cards on concurrent dryers, sorts out 
a 7-ft. job handling similar mate- 
rial at the specified rate, with the 
proper drive and dust collection sys- 
tem, but not having the specified heat 
requirement. Another punch through 
the cards uncovers a second dryer with 
the correct heat requirement and for 
which furnace price is listed. This price 
is added to the cost of the first dryer 
less furnace, and the estimate is then 
sent to the customer. 

In addition to component costs, the 
cards can be used to determine dryer 
size and operating conditions when- 
ever this information isn’t handy. 

For the Future: Conceived over 
two years ago, the system has been 
in actual operation just slightly more 
than a year. Spurred by high engi- 
neering and estimating costs on infirm, 
preliminary dryer bids, Pitt set about 
his task late in 1952, decided that a 
punched card system was the answer, 
then worked out a suitable format for 
the individual card. In 1953, the engi- 
neering department combed its files 
back to 1949 for dryer and component 
data. This then had to be organized, 
selectively broken down, and coded. 

Today, Standard has 800 cards in 
operation, fattens its files continually 
with cards made up on “irrefutable 
hearsay” as well as on all new estimates 
it makes and on any pilot tests it runs. 
Eventually, the company hopes to in- 
clude all rotary dryer installations 
(regardless of origin) in the country. 

But the system, Pitt feels, is still 
punctuated by gaps that have to be 
closed. Beginning the first of this year, 
the company will change over to 
double-row cards, thereby making it 
possible to pull out the desired cards 
directly instead of having to go 
through a process of elimination. It 
is also working on a system for punch- 
coding engineering drawings as well 
as data. 

Despite such shortcomings, the sys- 
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F YOUR COMPANY is among the many who are 
looking into the extra profit possibilities 
“hidden” in your fluid flows or by-product 
gases, in natural gas or in the air itself—check 
with Air Products. The low-temperature route 
is proving to be the most profitable for more and 
more separation processes. For example, many 


Ask Air Products to investigate the possibilities 
of your hydrogen, hydrocarbon-rich streams. 
Leader in its field, Air Products has designed 
and built close to 700 low-temperature gas sepa- 
ration plants. Our more than 100 engineers are 
at your service. We can supply a preliminary 


ammonia manufacturers — both petro-chemical 
and coal chemical—are using low-temperatures to 
produce oxygen and nitrogen... purify hydrogen 

.. recover valuable by-product hydrocarbons. 








36-page BROCHURE explores the broad pos- 
sibilities of low-temperature processing . . . 
iMustrates Air Products’ facilities. Write for a 
free copy. 
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engineering analysis, or a complete process 
design. Outline your problem to us—your in- 
quiry will incur no obligation. Air Products, Inc., 
Dept. J, Box 538, Allentown, Pa. 


Air Products 


INCORPORATED 


Specialists in Low-Temperature Processing 
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i; Economical 
Flexible 
Expandable 


consider these facts: 


1. Tote System is a complete bulk 
material handling system built 
around easily handled and trans- 
ported aluminum bins plus auto- 
matic filling and discharging 
equipment. 


2. Tote System is completely flexible 
can be readily adapted to pres- 
ent and future plant layout. 


3. Tote System is now being used by 
hundreds of manufacturers and 
processors to handle thousands of 
tons of bulk materials every week. 


4. Among the many applications of 
Tote System are these: 


e For inter-plant shipment of 
bulk materials. 


e For in-plant storage and 
handling, including tempo- 
rary storage of surge capacity 
between production and 
packaging. 

*Tote and Tote System Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


TOTE SYSTEM, inc. 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


820 SOUTH 7TH 
62 





e For accurate and automatic 
weighing and blending. 


5. Tote System saves time and labor 


.--container costs...storage costs 
. .. losses due to weather and de- 
terioration ... losses due to spill- 
age, sifting and dusting... losses 
due to rodents and insects... 
original product quality. 


Some of the materials now being 
handled are cement « sugar « flour 
salt + plastics * soy meal « ethocel 
powders « whiting « feed + carbon 
black + phosphates + detergents 
silicones + soluble coffee + soluble 
tea + phosphor powders + dacron 
sherbet powders « soft drink mixes 
cake mixes « titanium sponge 

Tote Engineers will survey your 
plant to determine the savings you 
can effect—at no cost or obligation. 


Meanwhile, write for illustrated 
literature, 








PRODUCTION..... 


tem obviously offers engineers aud 
production men a way out from under 
the deluge of technical data. As a new 
application of an old tool it’s signifi- 
cant; it’s economical; and it can be 
tricky. Make-up of the cards is all 
important, warns Pitt, and a great deal 
of thought must be given to just what 
is wanted and how best to get it. But 
it can be done, and there is little argu- 
ment that the returns are worth the 
effort. 


Explosives in Solitary 


The best place to be when working 
with explosives is as far away from 
them as possible, preferably with a few 
concrete walls in between. Such an 
arrangement, of course, is generally 
infeasible; but Italy’s Montecatini re- 
cently demonstrated that a somewhat 
modified arrangement of long-distance 
control was practical as well as pos- 
sible as it completed one explosives 
plant at Avigliaba, Italy, started an- 
other at Orbetello. 

Operations at both plants make use of 
automatic machinery and a compli- 
cated system of telecontrol composed 
of thermal, acoustical, visual, and 
power control units. At its most dan- 
gerous point—the kneading of nitro- 
glycerine with clay to make dynamite 
—the operation is carried out in a unit 
isolated from workers. 

All controls are located in a central 
station safely removed from the mix- 
ing machine. A television screen in the 
central station enables the operator to 
keep tab on the machines; the controls 
allow him to start or stop rotation of 
the mixing vat. As an added precau- 
tion, the motor that powers the mixing 
machine is set safely apart, works 
through long transmission shafts. 

Cartridge Control: In an arrange- 
ment that resembles a Rube Goldberg 
inveution, this system of long-distance 
control is also being introduced now 
into the new cartridge factories. But 
because of the comparatively smaller 
operational scale, the telecontrol sys- 
tem will use an optical relay instead 
of television to obtain more detailed 
images. 

All machinery in the cartridge fac- 
tories will be reflected in mirrors. 
Specialized workers looking through 
binocular periscopes will be able to 
see clearly what is taking place, to 
supervise the operation through a set 
of long-range control units. 
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With the completion of the $20,000,000 expan- 
sion program at Sterlington, La., CSC is producing 
anhydrous ammonia at double its former capacity. 
It establishes CSC as a leading, basic source of 
ammonia for the chemical industries and assures 
you of a dependable source of supply of anhy- 
drous ammonia on a year-round basis. 


Versatile as a raw material and in processing 
operations, CSC anhydrous ammonia, technical 
and refrigeration grades, is being used in the fields 





of Resins, Textiles, Metals, Rubber, Explosives, 
Petroleum, Refrigeration, Dyes, Water Purification, 
Fermentation and as an ideal Neutralizing Agent. 


CSC Anhydrous Liquid Ammonia is available in 
tank cars containing approximately 52,000 pounds 
of ammonia. Write, wire or phone us today for 
latest Technical Data Sheet and 48-page Ammonia 
Bulletin. industrial Chemicals Sales Department, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS cette. 


260 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. CHEMICALS 
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DAW A a 
DUGT- FUMEG 


DUPOR No. 4 RESPIRATOR has big 
double filters for easy breathing and 
greatest filtration! Soft rubber face mask 
gives airtight fit. Patented DUPOR valves 
bring in clean air —throw off breathed 
oir! Weight 4 oz. Order today! Or, 
write for folder showing complete line 
of Dupor Respirators! 

H. S. COVER, South Bend, ind. 
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BARNEBEY-CHENEY 


ADCORBITE 


activated carbon for: 


catalysis 
purification 
air recovery 
separation 
solvent recovery 
concentration 
ADSORBITE — Harder . . . Greater 


adsorptive capacity . . . Full range 


of particle Technical and 
engineering service available. We 
also reactivate suitable type gran- 
viar carbon to peak adsorptive 


capacity. Call, write or wire— 


BUANLBLY-CHENE) 


tm Canada: BARNEBEY-CHEMEY LTO. $1. Johns, Queber 
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Aim: Anhydrite Acid 


Preparing to step up the pace of her 
hattle for sulfur independence, Britain 
last fortnight added substantial rein- 
forcements to her industrial arsenal. 
The armament: two huge, cannon-like 
rotary kilns installed at the abuilding 
$14-million Widnes plant of United 
Sulphuric Acid Corp. Ltd. The target: 
148,000 tons/year of sulfuric acid 
from anhydrite (anhydrous calcium 
sulfate), 

Ever since the critical sulfur shortage 
in 1951, Britain has sought efficient 
methods to by-pass brimstone, exploit 
her rich natural anhydrite resources. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
which has been operating the only 
anhydrite acid plant for 25 years, is 
currently investigating other processes 
for sulfur from anhydrite (CW, Nov. 
13, °54, p. 40). But ICI’s Billingham 
mine is the only deposit that has been 


worked extensively to the present time. 

A cooperative venture, owned jointly 
by ICI and ten other large sulfuric 
acid users, USAC will tap a new source 
of anhydrite in Cumberland. This not 
only increases utilization of available 
supplies, but also simplifies handling 
and shipping of the acid. Total output 
of the plant will be allotted to the 
eleven co-owners, most of whom are 
located in the immediate vicinity. 

Saving Sulfur: Technical know-how 
for the Widnes plant was furnished by 
ICI. Employing the same process used 
at Billingham, the new operation will 
produce sulfuric acid and by-product 
cement clinker from anhydrite, sand, 
shale and coke. 

The raw materials are ground and 
mixed in two ball mills to produce the 
“raw meal” to be charged to the kilns. 
As the raw meal passes through the 








NO, HE ISN’T WATCHING a 
horse race. Having determined that 
the flash intensity of a nuclear reac- 
tion is at a safe level, the viewer has 
raised the lid on the unshielded 
opening of the Atom Eye. 
Designed by West German sci- 
entists for measuring radioactivity, 





Stay or Flee? Color Tells 


the “eye” uses a sensitized, scaled, 
colored lens that indicates both 
degree of radioactivity and the time 
limit for safely remaining in area. 

A simple optical instrument, it 
will eventually sell for less than $4. 
German defense officials are first on 
the order list. 
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Consistent 


High Purity 


Ethylene Oxide 


There is no requirement set by industry that 
Nitrogen Division high purity Ethylene Oxide 
cannot meet or beat. 


For your special problems call upon Nitrogen 
Division technical service. A staff of 
trained, experienced engineers is available 
to assist you. 


Shipment is made in 3,500 and 10,000-gallon 
tank cars. Call your nearest Nitrogen Division 


office and order a trial shipment today. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
%, ene y 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
5 cyt 


Hopewell, Va. * ironton, Ohio * Orange, Tex. * Omaha, Neb. 
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POTASSIUM CHLORIDE |""°°°°"'°": 


FOR THE kilns, it is heated by pulverized coal 


entering the firing end. Solid residues 


Che t | "1 F till | d t ; form cement clinker, which is recov- 
mica ali e | iZer fl us ries ered as a raw material for a Portland 
cement plant adjacent to the acid 
plant. 


Sulfur dioxide produced by the de- 

CHEMICAL GRADE ge % composition of the anhydrite is puri- 

™ %, wt Pi? 2 : fied, cooled and passed on to two acid 

MURIATE OF POTASH ~~) a conversion plants. Both plants employ 
62./3% K,0 


193% KCl) Minimum the standard contact process, are 
4.3 b inimun / ~* ' ape 

““, ae identical in every respect except that 

~y A one incorporates an oleum tower. At 

HIGRADE ; pd its designed capacity, the plant will 

a produce about 7.5% of Britain’s cur- 

MURIATE OF POTASH Me pons rent acid production, saving $2 million 

. worth of sulfur per year. 
64/097 KV More Planned: Far from being con- 
tent with this latest effort, British in- 


F RA N ULAR %. x dustry plans to continue anhydrite acid 


expansion. Provision was made for 
MURIATE OF POTASH eventual 50% increase in the Widnes 

plant. And Solway Chemicals Ltd. has 
60% KO Minimun scheduled a 90,000 ton/year plant to 
go into operation at Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland, next year. Thus, with ICI’s 


UNITED STATES 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA recently expanded output (to 180,000 


tons/year) of sulfuric from anhydrite 
POTASH COMPANY NEW YORK 20 N. Y and firm plans for an added 238,000 
ineieiiieeren tons/year by the end of 1955, the 
British have declared at least partial 
independence of American sulfur. 


CHEMICAL FINANCING (| [ioe eco. 
Dial Blending: When an operator at 


United States Rubber Co.’s new 


Kralastic plant (Baton Rouge, La.) 
'F) NOT ALL do wants to whip up a latex blend, all 
Wwe he has to do is dial in the prescribed 


weights of the ingredients, says plant 
operator Naugatuck Chemical Div., 
If you are considering new projects or Com- and up to six different liquids will be 
blended automatically. The cycle of 
pany acquisitions in your growth picture, operations is so sequenced and inter- 
locked that after the operator selects 
his weights no mistakes can be made. 

The unusual feature that underlies 
this operation is use of load cells to 
weigh and proportion the individual 
For information consult: ingredients. Three cells are located 
beneath each storage tank, indicate 

Chemical Department weight changes as changes in electri- 
RICHARD B. SCHNEIDER, Vico P cal current. These electrical changes 
are transmitted to a remote panel con- 
trol board where one operator reads 


lad ire Oriunt Com ai the information, pushes buttons, flicks 
ji lj dials, and controls the entire opera- 

7 WEST Sist STREET, NEW LY. tion. The system was designed by 

‘ FORE 9H 06% Richardson Scale Co. (Clifton, N.J.). 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION af 
Atomic Accent: Working under United 








perhaps we can be helpful even though 


your Company may not need financing. 
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Could chemical science create a technique to 


measure mold erosion that would guide development 
of less abrasive, mold-saving plastics compounds? 


ATOMIC TRACERS 


MEASURE MOLD WEAR! 


General Electric presents another peacetime use for 
atomic energy—a radioactive tracer technique that now 
makes possible accurate scientific measurement of mold 
erosion in the plastics industry. This technique can detect 
one part of metal in twenty million parts of plastics 
compound, 


This has already led to development of new phenolic 
molding compounds which greatly reduce erosion of 
molds, Now, these expensive metal molds particularly 
for larger parts such as television and air-conditioner 
cabinets—last longer, require repolishing less frequently. 
The result is a substantial saving, both of time and money. 


Developed by the G-E Chemical Materials Department 


and General Engineering Laboratory, this new step for- 
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ward means progress for all—thanks to General Electric 


“team” research. 
* a a 


For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, Elec 
trical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and Varnishes, 
Plastics Laminating and Molding write for “G-E Chemical 
Products” booklet (CDG-101) to: CHEMICAL and METAL 
LURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric Company, Section 
500-1 B, Pittsfield, Mass 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 
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GLYOXAL 


Since 1936, when Cansipe first made glyoxal, this 


















































versatile dialdehyde has found important uses in nearly 
every industry. In helping to get many products and proc- 
esses on the right track, it has become a virtual turntable 
for such applications as: 


TEXTILE FINISHING—provides excellent crease ENVELOPE CLOSURES~—stabilizes dextrin solu- 
resistance, maximum shrink resistance, improvement tions, preventing curling of paper coated with the 
to dye fastness, and good hand to textile fabrics, adhesive and self-sealing of the closure under high 


al ; humidity conditions. 
PAPER TREATING—renders “Cellosize’’ hy- ; 
droxyethyl cellulose water-resistant for sizing and BACTERICIDE—prevents growth of sulfate-reduc- 
imparting gloss to paper. Improves wet-strength of ing bacteria, 
absorbent papers. E . 
0 papers ADHESIVES— renders proteins and starches insolu- 
REDUCING AGENT—for silver in the electro- ble for use as water-resistant adhesives. 


plating and mirroring industries. 


LATEX EMULSIONS as little as 0.5 per cent by 
weight of glyoxal in polyvinyl acetate latex paint 
formulations materially improves water-resistance of 
the film. 


Other Dialdehydes available from Carnipe include: pyruvic CA MH be | DE 


aldehyde, succinaldehyde, a-hydroxyadipaldehyde, and glu- AND CARBON 


taraldehyde, CHEMICALS 
call oy write the nearest of Carpipe’s 23 offices. Ask for 
the booklet “Glyoxal and Pyruvie Aldehyde” (F-7607). 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Sales Company, Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto, 


The term “Cellosize” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, 
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States Patent 2,633,420, Uniworld 
Research Corp. of America (Cleve- 
land, O.) has developed a large group 
of electro steel alloys, trademarked 
“SR (Super Rustfree) Steels.” About 
to be marketed, the alloys will be 
available in sheet, tubing, rod, wire, 
castings and forgings. Setting “a new 
standard in corrosion resistance,” the 
alloys, claims URC, are aimed primar- 
ily at the atomic energy field, but are 
expected to find numerous applications 
in the processing industries. 
° 

Sensitive Heater: A new heat ex 
changer particularly applicable for 
handling heat-sensitive material is 
being introduced by Oscar Krenz, 
Inc. (Berkeley, Cal.), Basically a shell- 
and-tube unit, the heater is made of 
stainless steel, comes with quick-open- 
ing heads which expose all internal 
surfaces to facilitate cleaning. Too, 
provision is made for continuous con 
densate removal. 
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If you, like most businessmen, are seeking a steady PROFIT 
builder for your business, you'll find that ENGINEERED 
“Automatic” Sprinkler FIRE PROTECTION is the answer. 


It's an investment that returns substantial dividends whether 


you ever have a fire or not. 














Let us show you how! 


Salvage 





PLAGUED by impurities, Miss- 
issippi Chemical Corp. (Yazoo 
City, Miss.) added an extra fil- 
tering step to its ammonium ni- 
trate operation. Besides salvag- 


ing materials once sold as scrap, ’ 
the Niagara filter unit removes What's worth 


foreign materials that lower de- insuring is CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


composition temperatures, lead worth protecting! 
to explosions. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 
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TWIN DRUM DRIERS process sodium phosphate from mixing tank 
and pass it into elevator which moves it into position for screening. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SERVICE from the 
TOP U.S. DETERGENT BUILDER SOURCE 


Monsanto Leads World in Sodium Phosphates Output 


In Trenton, Michigan, Monsanto operates an 
automation-type chemical plant which annually 
produces millions of pounds of phosphate com- 
pounds, including STP, DSP, TSPP, TSP and 
MSP consumed by the detergent industry. The 
quantities produced make Trenton the indus- 
try’s largest single source. Other compounds 
round out the most complete phosphate supply 
available anywhere in the world. 





To use this matchless source, you need only 
talk to one of Monsanto’s staff of representa- 
tives. His sole job is to assure you of the best 
products and service available. Why not invite 
one to visit you at your convenience? Check 
your phone book for a local Monsanto office, 
or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Inorganic Chemicals Division, 710 N. Twelfth 
Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 














e 


NERVE CENTER for entire department is this large control board. Numerous gauges give instan- 
taneous readings and make permanent records to assure Monsanto customers of quality control. 
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SHIELDED FACE of Monsanto technician peers 
into burning tower where liquid phosphorus 
feeds into jets of compressed air, oxidizes to P,O,,. 


HOPPER CAR on special spur in Monsanto 
plant area takes on milled sodium triphos 


phate through conveyor tube from track- 
side silo. 


LOADING AREA of Monsanto’s Trenton plant 
shows convenient facilities for the largest truck 
and rail carriers near the brick main building. 


JUST PUBLISHEDI 


An easy-reading booklet 
giving a brief yet complete 
review of technical and com 
mercial aspects of phosphates 
today and in the future 
For your copy aaek a 


Monsanto re presentative, 


or write 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Inorganic Mi 

Chemicals ONSANTO 3 
Division, 710 PMAICAL @ ox ver 
MN. Tweltth Be.. CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 

UNIQUE SAMPLE LIBRARY contains specimens of every order shipped to : 


St. Louis 1, Mo 
Monsanto customers. These samples stand ready for instant checking or 
emergency retesting 





SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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‘DICHLOROMALEIC 
ANHYDRIDE 
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Dichloromaleic Anhydride (DCMA) is now available for the first 
time in developmental quantities. A white solid with a melting point 
of 116-119°C, DCMaA is soluble in ketones and aromatic solvents. 
The reactions of DCMA are similar to those of maleic anhydride 
except for the effect of decreased double bond reactivity. The 
chlorine atoms in this compound are very firmly bound. Several 
potential applications for this product are suggested below. 











CURING AGENT FOR EPOXY RESINS—Casting, laminating, 


surface coatings. Rapid, low temperature cure with very little 
exotherm, 


PREPARATION OF RESINOUS PLASTICZIERS — Highly | 
compatible, non-migrating. 

MODIFYING ACID IN POLYESTERS—[Increased flame 
retardancy. 


INTERMEDIATE — For pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, oil-modified 
alkyd resins, heteropolymers, and agricultural chemicals. 








SAMPLES AND TECHNICAL DATA SHEET ON REQUEST 


Please address inquiries to 
Fi MARKET DEVELOPMENT SECTION 
WESTVACO CHLOR-ALKALI DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
161 East 42nd Street * New York 17 


#06. U.S, PAT. OFF 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 





MARKET LETTER 


The latest recap of data from the Rubber Manufacturers Assn. 
shows natural rubber consumption for last year 8% better than in '53 
despite steadily rising prices of the natural latex. The record books give 
597,783 1.t. of natural last year vs 553,473 in 1953. 

In reverse direction, sales of all types of synthetic rubber sagged 
by 19%—to 635,078 lt. last from 784,836 the year before. Over-all do- 
mestic take of natural and synthetic latices in 1954 fell off 105,448 long 
tons (exclusive of reclaimed rubber) to 1,232,861 long tons. But a late-’54 
spurt in orders for synthetic reflects the sensitive relationship between 
price and demand in that 35% segment of the rubber market where natural 
and man-made rubber compete largely on price rather than on inherent 
properties. 





Makers of semigelatin dynamite may well regauge future demand 
if this week’s latest estimate for taconite is borne out. E. W. Davis, pioneer 
in the concentration of low-grade taconite ore, says that industry will shoot 
for shipments of 40 million tons of improved taconite by 1970. That’s up 
from last year’s estimate of 30 million tons by 1975. 

The 40 million tons are equivalent to some 120 million tons of 
low-grade ore. And that represents a lot of blasting: anywhere from 0.2 
to 1 lb. of explosive is used per ton of taconite ore broken, depending on 
pit hardness. A good average is pegged at 0.3. Explosives makers will keep 
an eye on plans veering toward more blasting, greater fragmentation, to 
cut down operating loads in crushing and grinding plants of the taconite 
mills. 





The salt of the earth may not be enough for some crops. That’s 
the upshot of a barrel of tests made since 1950 and summarized this week 
by Dr. Walter P. Mortensen, Western Washington Branch Experiment 
Station, Puyallup, Wash. Shorn of details the data gives these average 
increases in yield in bushels/acre from an application of 300 lbs. of sodium 
chloride per acre: 6.2 for barley, 3.3 for wheat, 2.4 for oats. 

These figures underscore, however, one of the hazards of the 
chemical plant food industry. It has eliminated, in its synthetic formula- 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947=-100) 126.7 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price index (1947=100) 104.3 
1447.0 
n a 2027.0‘ est) 
Stock Pree 358.7 * 
MONTHLY INDICATORS—Wholesale Prices 
(Index 1947-1949=100) Latest Month Preceding Month 
All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Industrial Chemicals 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer Materials .... 





tions, some of the sodium that used to be available from animal manure. 
These latest findings point out that a “Salt Wanted” flag is waving over 


many a field where crop response to sodium fertilization could fatten a 
farmer’s profits. 
* 


In another arena, fusel oil users’ requirements continue to be 
unfilled. Fact is, producers see little immediate relief in sight for strapped 
customers. Reason: output levels of U. S. fermentation alcohol will likely 
remain low; whiskey production has suffered from cutbacks. 

Last week the scarcity was underscored as the range in refined 
fusel oil prices was eliminated. Just about all makers posted the same 
5¢/lb. hike that some put into effect a few weeks ago. 

Some observers, then, because of the fusel shortage, expected 
a price rise in fermentation amy! acetate. Last week it happened. Cur- 
rently the ester quotes are a nickel higher. 


A surfeit of lithium derivatives? Not quite. But greater availabil- 
ity is behind American Potash & Chemical’s 10¢/lb. drop in lithium 
carbonate c.|. shipments from Trona, Calif. New tag, effective this week: 
90¢/lb. delivered (30,000-lb. lots). 

Incidentally, American Lithium Chemicals (formed recently by 
AP & C), will begin producing lithium hydroxide and other lithium chem- 
icals, at a soon-to-be-built $6.6-million plant near San Antonio, Tex. 








A multimillion-dollar hypo. That’s how pesticide trade followers 
are describing General Services Administration’s request for nearly 17 
million lbs. of DDT for export. GSA isn’t saying which companies are 
sharing the business, but you can add these names and amounts to the 
previous 5.58-million-lb list (CW Market Letter, Jan. 15), of contract 
awardees: (for shipment Jan. 31), Pesticide Sales Corp., 1,171,500 lbs.; 
Stauffer, 750,000; Powell Division, Mathieson, 560,000; Diamond, 520,000; 
Monsanto, 482,000; Michigan Chemical, 400,000; Niagara, 100,000. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending January 24, 1955 
uP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Amy! acetate, ex fusel oil, tech., frt. Stearic acid, single press., begs. $ .005 $ .1425 


alld., E. of Rockies, I.c.1. i eee $ 22 Oleic acid, single distil., tks. 1775 
Fusel oil, ref., drms., tks., deld. 05 20 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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For You... 
New /GRAVER| Bulk Tank Booklet! 





Just off the press...contains essential information including 
available stock sizes, capacities, weights, dimensions and 
other necessary data that will help you to purchase the right tank 
for the right job. This book contains valuable suggestions for 

the proper installation and maintenance of tanks. ..undergrounds, 
verticals, and horizontals. It is of special interest to DESIGN, 
CONSTRUCTION, AND MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS, 
to ARCHITECTS and to PURCHASING AGENTS. 


Send today for Your Free Copy of: “Bulk Storage Tanks” 


GRAVER TANK & MEG. CO. INC. 


East Chicago, Indiana 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Bulk Tank Division 
East Chicago, Indiana 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK «© PHILADELPHIA « EDGE MOOR, DEL. + ATLANTA 

CATASAUQUA, PA. « PITTSBURGH « CLEVELAND «¢ DETROIT «© TULSA 

SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. * HOUSTON «+ ODESSA, TEXAS «+ CASPER, WYO. 
LOS ANGELES «+ FONTANA, CAL. « SAN FRANCISCO 
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THIS !S MERCHANTS 


“CHLOROTHENE”™* 


(1, 1, 1-trichloroethane) 
e Unusually low toxicity 
e Excellent solvency for oils and greases 
e Rapid-drying properties 
e Non-flammability 


* registration applied for hy Dow Chemical Company 


“Chlorothene” is particularly suited to cold type metal cleaning operations, 
combining a solvent power comparable to carbon tetrachloride, with less than 
1/10 a? It can be used on all metals, including aluminum, without corrosive 
effects, and it is highly effective in cleaning plastic molds. “Chlorothene” is 
soluble in acetone, benzene, carbon tetrachloride, methanol and ether. 

We will be pleased to discuss with you how “Chlorothene” can fit into your 
operation. 


Seles Offices and Warehouses: Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Omaha. 
Stock Points: Albuquerque, Aurora, I\l., Erwin, Tenn., $. Norwalk, Conn. 


MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y 
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PFIZER’S FARM: For registrants, a first-hand look at outlets for chemicals . . . 


In Foods and Feeds 


Late last week some 500 avid chemical 
market followers converged on Chi- 
cago’s sumptuous Edgewater Beach 
hotel. The occasion: a two-day joint 
meeting of two top industry groups— 
Commercial Chemical Development 
and Chemical Market Research Assns. 
The agenda: “Chemicals in Foods and 
Feeds.” 

As an extra-curricular attraction, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. extended invita- 
tions to conferees to visit, the day be- 
fore the meetings opened, its spraw}- 
ing 700-acre Agricultural Research 
and Development Farm at Vigo, near 
Terre Haute, Ind. (see cut). Here 
the visitors were given a concrete- 
and dramatic—illustration of the con- 
ference theme: the role chemicals 
are playing in the production of food 
and animal feeds. 

Kicking off the Thursday sympo- 
sium on the feed industry’s reliance on 
chemicals, Feed Age magazine's vice- 
president and research director Tom 
Brinegar aimed some pertinent facts 
and figures straight at chemical mar- 
keters. He pointed out that although, 
in the case of most growth promoting 
and protective chemicals, it’s a mat- 
ter of mixing grams into tons, impres- 
sive trade figures underline the lucra- 
tive outlet beckoning to chemical sell- 
ers, 

The feed manufacturing industry, 


in a little more than a dozen years, 
Brinegar said, has doubled in ton- 
nage. Actually, the growth has been 
steady for the last 25 years~and is 
continuing. 

For instance, the manufactured feed 
industry last year edged ahead of '53 
by about 4%, rolling out a volume of 
35 million tons (worth more than $3.5 
billion), That tallies to approximately 
30% of all the feed consumed by the 
nation’s livestock and poultry (exclu 
sive of roughage and pasture). Com 
pare that with the post-World War II 
(1946) slice of only 20%. 

Leading authorities in the field pre- 
dict that this uptrending toward a 
steadily greater percentage will con 
tinue and that eventually 
50% and 60% of all feed will be 
manufactured material. Thus, aside 
from factors of increased population 
and 


between 


price changes, the industry 
should, within the foreseeable future, 
blossom out to double its present size, 
rack up at least $7 billion in volume. 

Right now, there are no critical in- 
gredient supply problems, and with 
an attractive multibillion-dollar tar- 
get, chances are _ sales-conscious 
chemical hustlers will keep apace, 
forestall any shortages. 

Target Teaser: The University of 
Illinois’ Roger Link posed to the as 
sembled conferees some tantalizing 
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problems—what veterinary medicine 
needs from the chemical industry. Dr. 
Link specifically pointed a finger at 
brucellosis, a cattle disease that is 
costing the livestock industry more 
than $87 million/year. Wanted: a 
cure. He said that while there are 
agents available that seem reasonably 
effective in treating this disease in hu- 
mans, there is no specific treatment for 
brucellosis in animals. 

Sheep, cattle, and poultry continue 
to be afflicted with other diseases for 
which there are no effective immuniz- 
ing agents or treatments. The toll is 
heavy, the problems critical. The solu- 
tions lie with the chemical industry. 

Food Bonanza: Later in the day, 
chemicals and the food industry were 
thoroughly scouted by a panel of 
trade authorities. C. F. Weinrich, 
Cherry-Burrell Corp.’s research direc- 
tor, cited a private survey that shows 
the food industry spends some $42-45 
million/year just for cleaning chemi- 
cals; the dairy industry, included in 
the total, accounts for about one-third 
of the bill. 

Weinrich harked back to the early 
20s for a startling comparison. Then, 
he said, such cleaning agents consisted 
largely of trisodium phosphate, caustic 
soda, and soda ash, with a few chlo- 
rine products, Today the list has been 
extended to over a score, with many 
important but cleaning and 
sanitizing agents fast passing into the 
category meriting 
ation. 


minor 


major consider- 

The dairy industry has successfully 
used acids—phosphoric, gluconic, gly 
collic—usually in mixtures, for removal] 
of milk stone and water deposits. 
Burn-on, or protein deposits, have 
given way to mixtures of complex 
phosphates and But the 
dairy industry, a segment with prob 
ably the highest sanitary requirements, 
is but one major division of food proc 
essing. Chemical producers have long 
been probing markets in waste dis 
posal, rodent and insect control, and 
various other phases of food sanita 
tion. 

In the same food vein, but with a 
different slant, Dow Chemical’s Park 
er Frisselle discoursed on chemicals 
in packaging and 
foods—and again piqued the interest 
of chemical makers. Six months ago, 
Frisselle said, USDA's Agricultural 
Research Service published an exten- 
sive report titled “Losses in Agri 


silicates. 


preservation of 


77 





Chem-menreveal 
new ways to use 
fatty alcohols 


—new possibilities 


e Rancid-proof emulsifiers are a goal 
of current food technology. CACHALOT 
brand stearyl alcohol may be a possible 
starting point. Uniform tonnage is avail- 
able for prompt shipment. 

e Non-corrosive additives are an essen- 
tial part of modern penetrating oils. A 
CACHALOT oOleyl alcohol with an LV. 
as high as 87 looks promising. It’s 
just one of the various NF, USP, 
and technical grades in the largest line 
of fatty alcohols available in tonnage lots 
of controlled uniformity. 


e Flexible paper coatings that stand 
up to high-speed presses get a helping 
hand from CACHALOT cetyl alcohol. Low- 
priced industrial grades—made by the 
producers of vacuum-distilled CACHALOT 
cosmetic cetyl NF—-are easy to work 
into present coating formulae. 

e Detergents in need of foam-boosting 
also achieve a pleasant softening effect 
with sulfated long-chain aliphatic alco- 
hols. Chem-men report good results 
with sulfates made from CACHALOT cetyl- 
oleyl blends. These intermediates have 
tight specifications to assure uniform 
end-products, avoid formula juggling. 
e Hunting ideas? Even if your own 
thoughts on fatty alcohols have not 
reached the talking stage, you'll 
find something of interest in the 
booklet that tells how you can 
use CaACHALOT fatty alcohols. For 
your copy of “Possibilities,” write: 


M. Michel & Company, Inc., 90 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


MICHEL 


M. Michel and Company, Inc.. 00 Broad Street, New York 4,.N. ¥. 


Cachalot 
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culture.” In this report, losses that 
could be prevented by chemical pre- 
servatives were estimated at $956 
million, and this did not include vege- 
table and animal oils and fats, or 
meat products. So, he concludes, it 
is safe to say that we are working in 
an area where over a billion dollars 
annually could be saved with proper 
preservative chemicals. 

There are literally thousands of 
chemicals currently being used in 
preserving (in one way or another) 
and packaging foods. Included are 
chemical fertilizers (which help pre- 
serve foods by producing better quali- 
ty); insecticides, herbicides, fungi- 
cides, hormones, soil fumigants, wa- 
ter-treating chemicals such as chlor- 
ine, lime, fluoride, aluminum sulfate, 
and ferric chloride. 

Add too, chemical packaging raw 
materials (e.g., resins, plasticizers) , 
which prevent food-handling damage, 
mechanical damage, and the spread of 
spoilage organisms. 

A Wide and Busy Field: Also talk- 
ing at the Thursday sessions were 
Merck & Co.'s G. P. Whitlock (on 
“Vitamins and Growth Factors”); 
Chicago Board of Trade secretary 
Robert Liebenow; Victor Chemical’s 


Rufus Barackman, whose paper cen- 
tered on the functional properties of 
food chemicals, Principal speaker at 
the Thursday dinner, held in the ho- 


tel’s Michigan Room, Samuel 
Work, agricultural advisor, North 
American Regional Office, FAO. 

Friday's discussions concerned the 
introduction of new products to the 
food and feed industries. The panel 
members: Allied Chemical’s Law- 
rence Coleman (“Legal Requirements 
in the Food Industry”); Henry 
Smyth, Jr., Carbide and Carbon, at 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search (“Toxicological Studies of Pro- 
posed Food Ingredients”); Frank 
Kouba, vice-president, Klau-Van Piet- 
erson-Dunlap Associates (“Marketing 
Channels and Methods for New 
Feeds”); University of Kentucky's 
Bruce Poundstone (“Extent and 
Character of Government Control of 
Feeds”). 

Co-chairmen, presiding at the sym- 
posium and panel discussion were 
James M. Gillet, of Victor Chemical 
Works, and Henry W. Dahlberg, Jr., 
of International Mineral & Chemical 
Corp. 

As the CCDA-CMRA sessions drew 


was 


to close, the concluding comments of 
Allied’s panelist, Lawrence Cole- 
man, seemed particularly apt. Said 
he, “The public wants good health 
and the public similarly wants a cop- 
ius, nutritious, palatable and attrac- 
tive food supply. What the public 
wants, the public will get. They will 
get the good health and they will get 
the adequate food supply. It has 
been said that chemicals in food—like 
pits in prunes—are here to stay.” 


Cyclamate Check 


Sellers of synthetic sweeteners wax 
enthusiastic as Pennsylvania throws 
out its antisweetener laws. That state’s 
supreme court has just declared them 
unconstitutional and contrary to the 
public interest. Specifically, Pennsyl- 
vania’s department of agriculture may 
not prohibit the sale of Sucaryl-sweet- 
ened carbonated beverages. Also 
barred: unusual labeling requirements. 

This latest turn in the artificial 
sweetener tussle follows by only a 
month the National Research Coun- 
cil’s Food & Nutrition Board’s mar- 
ket-curbing words: “Pending the re- 
sults of investigations now in progress 
to determine the safe intake levels 
of Sucaryl, measures to limit its use, 
especially in soft drinks, should be 
instituted.” 

The Food & Drug Administration 
may yet implement the Food & Nu- 
trition Board’s recommendations to 
halt usage in several ways, for ex- 
ample: 

e Include dietary soft drinks as one 


SUGARLESS SOFT DRINK: How much 
cyclamate per day is safe? 
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How “Dutch Boy” Chemicals help 


the plastics industry 


upgrade quality and reduce costs 


Have you heard about the new double-duty 
“Dutch Boy” Plasticizers ? 


They make you wonder what National Lead 
Research will come up with next! Here, for 
the first time, are factory pre-balanced plasti- 
cizers that permit vinyl processors to obtain 
both low temperature flexibility and low vola- 
tility at the same time... without sacrificing 
any other property. 


Want outstanding low temperature flexi- 
bility with good low volatility? ‘“‘Dutch Boy” 
NL F-41 will give it to you. Want to reverse 
the emphasis? Go to “Dutch Boy” NL F-21. 
For very good overall performance, use 
“Dutch Boy” NL F-31. 


It’s as simple as that ... and for makers of 
vinyl film, sheeting, extruded products, or- 
ganosols and plastisols, down goes the cost of 
producing quality vinyl products. And “Dutch 
Boy” double-duty Plasticizers, made to the 
same high standards as “Dutch Boy” Stabiliz- 
ers, simplify processing, too. No more need 
to use a half dozen plasticizers to obtain de- 
sired properties. 


In vinyl plastisols, Dutch Boy Bentone gell- 
ing agents are helping the formulator control 
viscosity more precisely. 


Should you care to explore the new vinyl NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
formulating opportunities opened up by the hl N York6.N.Y 
“Dutch Boy” Plasticizers, or “Dutch Boy” 111 Broadway, ! ew r1orkKk 0, N. 1. 
Stabilizers, or Dutch Boy Gelling Agents... In Canada: CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED 


x ‘i 630 Dorchester Street, West + Montreal 
Or if you would like to know more about 
other National Lead Chemicals... just fill out Gentlemen: 
the coupon Mail it attached to your letter- Please send me the latest information concerning 


the uses of your new chemicala in the following 
head, please. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. fields: 


WOM u74 
oP HEMICALS 


...and get the plus 
of a name you know...for quality 
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take a 
lesgon 


Lyon 
Simple Cimon 


Poor Simple's creel was al- 
ways empty ., . he just never 
realized no matter how at- 
tractive the bait, it has to be 
seen in the right places. 


That's why over 530 adver- 
tisers in 1954 used the BUY- 
ERS' GUIDE to keep their 
product lines before chemical 
process buyers, Because the 
GUIDE is the foremost pur- 
chasing authority for both 
chemicals and process equip- 
ment, they know their sales 
lure will be seen by the right 
men at the right time. . . 
when purchasing transactions 
are underway. 


Why don't you reserve space 
in the 1955 edition right now. 
Ad units are available in a 
variety of sizes to fit any ad 
budget. Don't wait, act now! 
Write Buyers’ Guide Mana- 
ger, 330 West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 





Buyers’ Guide 


Sssue of... 


Chem ical ok 


McGrow-Hill Publishing Company 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, WN. Y. 
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of the foods on which it will set 
standards of identity; 

¢ Hold hearings specifically on 
the toxicity of Sucaryl. Purpose: to 
issue an order that general-purpose 
drinks containing this product will 
be liable to seizure. 

In the fray shaping up, attention 
will be focused on the relatively new 
cyclohexylsulfamates rather than sac- 
charin. Introduced in 1950, about a 
half-century later than saccharin (2, 
3-dihydro-3- oxobenzisosulfonazole) , 
the sodium and calcium salts of cy- 
clohexylsulfamic acid known as cycla- 
mates (registered as Sucaryl and 
manufactured by Abbott Laboratories) 
have won favor quickly as synthetic 
sweeteners. Reason: Sucaryl is more 
stable to boiling and acids and has less 
objectionable aftertaste than saccharin. 

By now, of course, the use of Su- 
cary] is well past the experimental 
stage. A recent estimate counts some 
200 bottling firms incorporating cy- 
clamates in their products. Here’s a 
rundown of some major beverage 
firms presently marketing Sucaryl- 
containing drinks: B-1 Beverage 
(Trim), Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
(Glamor Sugar Free), Cott Beverage 
(Cott Sugar Free), Dad’s Root Beer 
(Dietricious Dad’s), Kirsch Bever- 
ages (No-Cal), White Rock Bever- 
ages (Dietonic). Most of these com- 
panies prepare their own Sucaryl ex- 
tract. But there are at least six other 
firms manufacturing the extract for 
use by bottlers. 

Total quantities of these sweeten- 
ers marketed in 1953 are estimated in 
the 1954 study just turned out by 
the Food & Nutrition Board. Here is 
the summary for the two principal 
synthetics (in 1000 Ibs.) : 


Sucaryl Saccharin 
Fruits, 
beverages 
Drug trade 
Total 
Glucose 


equivalents 


210 21 
210 460 
420 481 


12,600 192,400 


Today the FNB evaluation holds 
saccharin to be relatively nontoxic, 
although several states prohibit use 
of the compound in bottled bever- 
ages. By the same token the board 
doesn’t pin the toxic label on Sucaryl, 
does label the safety of the product 
as controversial. 

A clearer light is cast on the dis- 
agreement about Sucaryl safety by 


comparing the toleration level for it 
with that for saccharin. The human 
tolerance level for saccharin has been 
established to be at least as much as 
1.0 gram/day. And that’s an amount 
considerably greater than what would 
be consumed in one day by anyone 
sweetening his food and drink. Ac- 
tually that amount corresponds to 
about 400 grams of sucrose. The 
average per capita daily consumption 
of sugar in the U.S. equals the sweet- 
ening power of about 0.3 gram of 
saccharin. 

To give an equivalent sweetening 
with cyclamates requires about 4.3 
grams. Here, then, is the crux of the 
uncertainty about Sucaryl: prelimi- 
nary tests show that the human con- 
sumption of 5 grams/day of cycla- 
mate affects the alimentary processes, 
This unknown danger level may be 
too close to the normal daily sucrose 
equivalent uptake for safety. 

Cyclamate marketers wil] counter 
that no one expects the general pub- 
lic to switch from sugar to cyclamates 
entirely, nor to any other existing 
sweetener. So far, the best-known 
application of a nonnutritious syn- 
thetic sweetener has been in special 
diets, as for diabetics. 

Nevertheless, the Food & Nutrition 
Board notes that the acid- and heat- 
stability of cyclamates fit them for 
a wider variety of uses than saccha- 
rin. That advantage plus its accept- 
able taste, increases chances that peo- 
ple will ingest cyclamates in excess 
of safe limits by normal consumption 
of Sucaryl-sweetened soft drinks. 

A further buttress to the board’s 
concern over excessive consumption of 
cyclamate sweeteners lies in human 
psychology. FNB observes sagely that 
“the potential use of the nonnu- 
tritive sweeteners is not referable 
alone to the amount that would re- 
place the sugars presently used in 
foods and beverages. The knowledge 
that no sugar is used in a beverage, 
and that, therefore, it may be con- 
sumed without fear of adding to the 
caloric intake can be a strong induce- 
ment to changing usage of the bever- 
age.” 

Before the facts on these and other 
attendant sweetener problems are in, 
the public can expect further results 
of toxicity tests, and no little debate 
on what may become a long fight for 
a fat (but nonfattening) cyclamate 
market. 
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You’ll grade 


“F” style cans 


At 


We are pleasing some of the most particular people 
in the petroleum and chemical industries with our 
Tailor-Made Package Service. Why not let us do 
the same for you? We'll give you “F’” style cans 
that are precisely right for your product . . . in the 
size you want... and lithographed to your taste. 
We'll deliver these cans when and where you say. 
And we'll make available expert engineering and 
research help in any quantity you can use. In all 
our dealings with you, we'll treat you as if you 
were our only customer, 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 
Continental Can Building 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 
Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
Central Division: 135 So. Lo Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 





CONTEST 


for Capable Engineers only 





Guess the name of this manufacturer 
of vacuum equipment 





PRIZES: 


1. GRAND PRIZE — Trip around the universe. 

2. SECOND PRIZE — Option on the Brooklyn Bridge. 

3. THIRD PRIZE — Six pairs of three-legged overalls. 

4. ONE THOUSAND RUNNER-UP PRIZES — one thousand ovija boards. 


CLUES: 


Company founded in 1917 
Both original founders still active in the business. 


Each founder has a son thoroughly trained in engineering who is also 
active in the business. 


» The company has specialized in jet vacuum equipment more than any 
one firm. 


Has made hundreds of jet cooling units in capacities up to 3000 tons 
of refrigeration. 


Makes an extensive line of other jet equipment including jet mixers, jet 
heaters, jet absorbers, jet pumps, and jet fume scrubbers. 


. Has designed and built thousands of barometric condensers in standard and 
a great variety of special materials. 


Why, of course it’s 
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SPECIAL I ICs 


NEMATOCIDE APPLICATION: In gardens, with a canning jar; in fields, with an ammonia rig. 


Soil Pests Call for Chemicals 


This week a new soil fumigant, Va- 
pam, was introduced by Stauffer 
Chemical Co. to help combat nema- 
todes—pests that are getting more 
attention every day. Chemically, the 
product is sodium N-methyl dithio- 
carbamate dihydrate. 

Highly soluble in water, the com- 
pound’s expected to rouse interest 
mainly because no special equipment 
is required in its application. Accord 
ing to Stauffer, the product will be 
offered for experimental use this year, 
will probably go commercial in 56. 

Even if Vapam lives up to Stauf- 
fer’s. expections, it'll find the going 
rough. Reason: two companies—Dow 
and Shell—are well established in the 
nematocide field. Furthermore, other 
firms are interested in joining the 
fray. 

Both Shell and Dow are reluctant 
to reveal the size of the nematocide 
market. One reliable source, how- 
ever, says it’s around $5 million. And 
right now, Shell and Dow are be- 
lieved to have about equal shares of 
the business. 

Actually, the problem presented by 
plant parasitic nematodes is so wide- 
spread that there’s room for everyone. 
One authority says the damage they 
cause yearly is even greater than that 
caused by insects. USDA's figure is 
$500 million. 


Microscopic Millions: Nematodes 
are so small that in a single acre of 
cultivated soil they may number hun- 
dreds of millions (full-grown they're 
often less than 1/64 of an inch long, 
seldom more than 1/8 of an inch). 

The most prevalent species is the 
root-knot nematode, Found chiefly in 
the South, it will attack almost any 
crop grown. Another common type is 
the root-lesion or nema- 
tode,” which operates throughout the 
country. Still another is the golden 
nematode—it’s currently causing hav- 
oc among potato plants on Long Is 
land.® 


“meadow 


The search for chemicals to control 
these soil pests began shortly after 
World War I. Among the first com- 
pounds tried were formaldehyde and 
carbon bisulfide. Both turned out to 
be too expensive; moreover, they did 
n't work very well. Next came chloro 
picrin. Though effective, it was also 
too expensive. (It’s still in 
use today, principally in 
houses, ) 

Dual Stand-bys: The big break 
came in the early 40s. At that time 
Shell began offering dichloropropene- 
dichloropropane (D-D); Dow, ethy- 
lene dibromide (EDB). Today they 
are the stand-bys, are 


limited 
green 


competitive 


*Once a plant is attacked by nematodes, either 
it’s invaded by bacteria and fungi, or it develops 
galls and other abnormal growths 
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With 
able to obtain protection against ne 
matodes for about $35/acre. 

Dow sells two formulations of ethy 
lene dibromide. Dowfume W-40 
contains 41% of the chemical by 
weight, W-85 contains 83% by weight 
(the diluent in both cases is naph 
tha). The 


direct preplanting application. 


costwise. them, farmers are 


is designed for 
The 
latter may be used similarly or it may 
first be diluted with thinners or sol 
vents. W-40, $2.50; W 
85, $6. 

This spring, will launch a 
campaign to make home gardeners 
the 
The product to be pushed is Garden 
Dowfume, 


former 


Prices /gal 
Dow 


conscious of nematode 


menace 
which is essentially the 
41% mixture. Packaged in 1 to 5-gal 
cans, it may be dispensed in rows 
from ordinary fruit jars (see cut) 
Dow Dowfume MC-2, 
which is methyl bromide with 2% 
chloropicrin 


also sells 


added as a warning 
agent. A gas, it must be applied un 
der a polyethylene cover 

Shell’s D-D comes in one formula 
tion, retails for about $1.70/gal. Like 
Dow, Shell would like to develop a 
sizable home gardener market. Its 
garden type is Shell Soil Fumigant. 

Only a Few: The reason so few 
compounds are sold as nematocides 
is that they just happen to be the 
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only ones “suitable for the job,” in 
Shell’s words, Another compound 
Shell has high hopes for is chloro- 
bromopropene (CBP). So far it has 
been used only in strawberry beds 
in California. 

Both companies are in agreement 
that the ideal nematocide would be 
one that is not toxic to plants and 
tree roots, one that is easy to apply.* 
Today the two liquid stand-bys are 
applied 6-8 in. beneath the soil sur- 
face by means of hand applicators 
and tractors equipped for the task, 
One cost-saving device is the simul- 
taneous injection of D-D or EDB 
with anhydrous ammonia. Since the 
latter is not compatible with either 
of the liquids, this calls for separate 
tubing (see cut), 

On the Way: Despite the progress 
made by Shell and Dow, it’s clear 
they'll have more competition in the 
future, Stauffer, for example, says 
its Vapam doesn’t require injection, 
being applicable through irrigating or 
spray systems, 

Among other companies consider- 
ing entering the field with new prod- 
ucts; 

@ Olin Mathieson is working on a 
nitrobenzene. The goal is a solid 
form that would be applied with an 
ordinary lime spreader. 

@ Union Carbide and Carbon has 
two compounds in the experimental 
stage. One is a 40% mixture of 1,2- 
and 1,4-dichlorobutenes and 60% di- 
luent, a naphtha-type carrier, applica- 
ble by injection. The other's a 
dust containing a 90% concentration 
of 8,5-dimethy1-1,3,5,2H-thiadiazine- 
2-thione, which is mixed with the soil 
by plowing or disking. 

¢ Monsanto admits researching a 
compound that it prefers not to iden- 
tify. 

¢ Phillips Petroleum will soon of 
fer commercially a diluent to reduce 
the required dosage of ethylene di- 
bromide and “other halogenated ne- 
matocides.” 

While chemical concerns are 
searching for better, cheaper pro- 
ducts, USDA continues its effort to 
track down and identify the various 
species, which are believed to run into 
several thousands, Clearly, it’s a chal- 
lenging field—and for chemical com- 
panies, a profitable one, 


*It would also be cheaper than current types 


At present, use is pretty much restricted to high 
value crops such as tobacco, truck-garden vege 
tables. Other customers include greenhouses and 
nurseries 
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READYING THE FLY CHARMER: Insecticidal syrup on a plastic 


” 


“tree. 


Deadly Temptation for Flies 


Blasted off with a promotional cam- 
paign that links it to the V-2 rocket 
and the atom bomb, Fly Charmer, a 
novel fly-killing unit, was introduced 
last week by Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical Co. 

As a scientific development, Fly Char- 
mer may not rank with these other 
triumphs of research, but there’s no 
question that the product has merit, 
both as a pest control device and as 
an attractive chemical specialty. 

And as such, PCC is launching the 
Charmer in national distribution this 
month, in restaurant supply houses, 
drug-, hardware, and department 
stores. A squad of 82 salesmen has 
been enlisted to spread the word. In 
addition, advertisements in consumer 
magazines such as Life and Saturday 
Evening Post, and radio and TV spots 
will back up their efforts. 

Schrader’s Baby: Essentially the 
Charmer is a device to lure flies to 
where they can pick up a fatal dose 
of the new insecticide, L 13/59.° 

Almost as essential as the insecticide, 
however, is the unit dispensing it. It 
was worked out in the U.S. by Pitts- 
burgh Coke, and is an ingenious com- 
bination of several plastics. The flower- 
*Termed on the label: O,O-dimethy!-1-hydroxy 
pe a gy oo ey ten Sy 
estes Barer A.G., who already has 


compounds as parathion and 
credit 


such 
Systox to his 


pot-shaped base (white) and cap (red) 
are polyethylene. The “pylon,” which 
can be lowered into the base, is poly- 
styrene. 

Unit is shipped dry, with insecticide 
crystals (2% L 13/59, the rest at- 
tractant and inert ingredients) in a 
separate bottle. User adds water to 
the bottle, then pours the poison solu- 
tion into the base. The pylon is im- 
mersed in the syrup, then pulled into 
the upright, pagoda-like position. 
(Pittsburgh Coke’s tests show flies like 
the dark-colored plastic, prefer to land 
on horizontal surfaces. ) 

Flies are lured by the sweet, slightly 
blue solution that clings to the discs 
on the pylon. Immersing the pylon in 
the solution once or twice a day is 
enough to keep the Charmer working 
~—one is suggested per 2000-cu. ft. 
room. 

The complete unit is being sold in 
this country and Canada (by Green 
Cross Products) for $1.98. Refills of 
the chemical are sold for 98¢. 

. 
Silicones for Cosmetics: General Elec- 
tric has come out with a family of 
silicones for use in cosmetic products. 
Designated Velvasil silicones, they are 
said (1) to increase water repellancy 
and (2) to give protective action 
against detergents plus common water- 
borne irritants (CW, July 17, p. 52). 
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Recently turned over to the owners, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc., this modern phosphoric acid 
catalytic polymerization unit, under license from 


California Research Corporation, is currently pro- 








Other projects either recently com- 
( pleted or in advanced phases of 
design or construction include 


@ Aromatics Recovery from 
Petroleum Stocks 


ine unt] 


Design and Constructior ®@ Separation of Para Xylene 


® Synthetic Methanol and 


= Ethanol Refining 


sign and Construct ; 
@ Naphthalene Purification 
of Process Units 


. @ Recovery of Acetic Acid 
Process Evaluatio ® Gasoline Treating 
i @ Refinery Modernization 


ic Studies 








Add ilin lo the 1954 Sky Line 


NEW CAT-POLY UNIT for SOCONY-VACUUM 





ducing high octane gasoline. Our engineering staff 
was responsible for complete design and erection. 

This completion and the accompanying list of 
other current projects, will serve to emphasize the 
scope of our engineering service. It is as broad a 
service as the client wishes to utilize, including pre- 
liminary economic studies and competing process 
evaluations. It covers complete plants as well as 
processing units in the petroleum, petrochemical 
and chemical fields. 

Should you assign us to work on you? problem we 
would focus many years of engineering experience 
in the design of such processing plants and units 
plus the complementing experience of other im- 
portant engineering services such as mechanical, 


electrical, structural, power and instrumentation, 


BADGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


230 BENT STREET. CAMBRIDGE 41, MASS. 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES| | EMPLOYMENT | /URQIEMENT:-es0 sir 


OWN, BLAUVELT & LEONARD fe P+ oe , ~_ *, . nearest 


, od il) 
OB i Mado fe. i Deionization Equipment (used) 2 units—by Illi- 
nois Water Treatment Co. Particulars upon re 
Positions Vacont ———————————__—>quest. Please reply to Box 128, Station “H”’, 
oronto 13, Ontario, Canada. 
“Dependable Engineering For Wanted: Technical Salesman. Position open with —— ui 
Profitable Operations” firm located in New York Chey for man antes Bird 24” Horizontal Continuous Centrifuge 


thirty years. Experience in solvents and CH-208 with 15 HP drive. Robert Betz, 214 
cizers preferable, not essential. Give full details lest Side Ave. Jersey City, N. J 


on background, experience, salary re uirements 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION OF AMERICA Re 


pee will be held in confidence. P-5311, Chem 
Chemical G Petro-Chem Process Plants ical Week. Fletcher 40” Vertical Sone nded Centrifuge, 


Perforated Steel Basket, 0 HP motor. Robert 
Industriat Waste Treatment Projects WANTED Betz, 214 West Side Ave. Jersey City N. 1. 
Air Pollution Abatement 


Special Mechanical & Process Equipment TECHNICAL EDITORS Sin, Sotery, 7’D * 60’L. Perry Equip., 1415 N. 
Grov tfield t ila. 22, Pa. 

205 i — Held ay y Mo To provide for its continued growth Chem- 

oo peices Game «aad e- | Cnr tase Yee et er. 

:. tors—preferably chemists or c' ical en- nused—Sev- s ) and Sev- (7% 

ne aiid gineers with two to three years business ex- hem Perry Equip., 1415 N, 6th St. Phila 

rernoisinn avis coms” coca, | | crtme, Sem shyt oot oon, | 

INDUSTRIES dig out facts, interpret them lnteliignatty and Swestiond Piltes #10 with 37 mone! covered 

o iene Panning Seis Dede write lucidly. Please submit resume to: screens, Ser. #9357R. Robert Betz, 214 West 
© Pngineering Drafting— Procurement Side Ave. Jersey City, . J. 

© Supervision a nstruction and Operation Personnel Director 


906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri ? Tank, St. St., 7304, Horiz, 10,500 gal. Unused. 
MeGrew-Hill Publishing Co. Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th St., Pie 22, Pa. 

JAMES P. O/DONNELL 330 W. 42nd St. LIQUIDATING 

Engineers New York 36, N.Y. 
























































LARGE MODERN 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS CHEMICAL PLANT 
Design—Pr e fon Supervision <== Selling Opportunity Offered ———— Built 1946 


LOCATION: Springfield, Oregon 

39 Broodway, New York 6 Sales Engineer with following in Chemical field * 
CRemers sempenre) interested in developing as 
m basis, a new line of 














All Facilities, including Machinery, Equipment 








i 2 
GO P. O’DONNELL capasiiones “huid anes for liquids and j and Buildings, located on approximatediy 12 Acres 


j 
Privote 16 iting ciolists liquids, SW-5100, Chemical Week. Eauipment ta excellent limited ang still set up 
Lobe Consu Spe as operated for a very limit perio 
in = _ Position Wanted Plant | built for production of 4 Ethyl Alcohol, by 
Chemical Specialties, ; : special fermentation process, but may be readily 
Pelate, a — —— oe chemicals related products imp. exp. sales converted for other products, due to broad variety 
+1 Rage «eng eee Diversified exp. — 20 years larwe 2° modern design and arr 
loyers 14 years. 


150 Broadway Telephones Plant site improved with railroad sidings, sewers, 
New York 38, W.Y. Dighy 9-1448; Cortlandt 7-2913 que ae gree Gres omg periods. Alo $2 roads, water and fire lines, waste disposal ponds 


a 
SIRRINE wee Selling O tunities Wanted === MANY MAJOR ITEMS OF PROCESS 


EQUIPMENT INCLUDED IN THESE 
Plant Design & covering Chemical Elec- Experienced chemical salesman with chemical 























COMPLETE SYSTEM 


bot ge oped Fv Motal ~y Ab ay gg engineering degree and following chemical and —PERCOLATION pone 


4 hon md & mont} yoeees s stein Western New York State seeks —FERMENTATION 
Aralyets an . a manufacturer’s agent principals ERMEN JON SYSTEM 
J, E. SIRRINE CO. 


pan ection 5228, Chemical Week. —DISTILLATION SYSTEM 
Greenville South Carolina Will represent your company and develop mar- 





—EVAPORATION SYSTEM 


w for your products, and iene growing Power Plant . Chemical Laboratory 
isconsin umni Resea ‘oundetion est Coast market tinerar outhwestern-Pa- (DETAILED LIST IN PREPARATION 
wi Ab veh # cific areas. C. Miller, 120 Highbrook, Pelham, 
Project Research, Consultation and Production N, Y. 
seat: ee sd ~ . ser yore wn ~eg -_ Manufacturers Sales Representatives Available. FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR ENTIRE UNITS 
. m 4 Firm gooeee, in Savannah, vw ore to, — as Inspection invited: 7 Miles from Eugene, Oregon. 
manufacturer's agent for industrial chemicals in 
Write for price schedule States of Georgia and South Carolina, Callin 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation ll all ntere, in this territory. E. C. Woo 


P.O. Box 2059-G + Madison 1, Wisconsin 17 York Street, East Savannah, Ga. HUGO NEU CORPORATION 


oe) USES OPPORTUNIST |" BN 


Consulting service in operating, 
process or equipment problems. Chemical Developments —— 
New plant design or modernization Wanted 
Interested in the ee 
GLYCERINE — FATTY ACIDS — EDIBLE OILS LD E 
cable: WURSANCHEM 5201 'S. Kenwood Ave, Machinery, Chemical and rr See 


from sin gle item to complete plant 
Chicago 15, INlinols AUSTRALIAN MARKET? Products, 164 Observer Highway, Hoboken, NJ. 
—' 


TNA ikl) | nT" meen | MACS 


ments under license from U. S. manufacturers. 


Buy With Confidence pa Director will visit U. $. in May, SURPLUS BOUGHT 
1955 would appreciate preliminary corres- 
Send us your inquiries for your requirements nce from i 


in Used Chemical ond Process Machinery. inance available for new projects. Lr oO Ten on 
— our 37th year*—— CAMPBELL BROTHERS, LTD. OesoLETe PLA 


Consolidated Products Co., a Campbell Street, Bowen Hills ACETO CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
164 Observer Highway, Hobehen, W Brisbone, Australia 40-40 Lawrence St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 
Hoboken 35-4425 w. Y. Tel. Be — INdependence 1-4100 
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BUYERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
ORUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, NM. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 











SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, WM. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








WANTED 


© 1 Ch lowlh, 





, Resins, Pigments, 
Solvents — organics and inorganics 
Specialists in paint, varnish and lacquer raw mate- 
rials, Including finished goods, recovered, and off- 

spec solvents 
CHEMSOL, INC. 
70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N. J. « EL 3-1369 


CHE DEERE O| 


ITASSIUM ACID SACCHARATE™" 











HOOC(CHOH) ,COOK 


Industrial & Pharmaceutical 


For sequestering metallic ions 
For ester preparations 
For introducing trace elements 


Ferrous, Ferrie, Calcium and 
other salts available 


For further information write to 


READING TESTING 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
READING, PENNA. 


“V/SPECIAL SERVICES 


Truland Chemical & Engineering Ce., 
AVAILABLE 











inc") 


CUSTOM REFINING 
FACILITIES ... 


© Scrvfec @ Dlatilations 


@ Extractions Fractionations 
Drum Lote—Tonk Cars 


@ Ali types of Crude Mixtures 
© G7 Crete, Residues. 
estes 


@ Contaminated Selvests 


Trutend Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 
Box 426, Union, N. 5. UNicnville 2-7360 








JSTOM SPRAY DRYING 


@ LIMITED OR VOLUME PRODUCTION 
@ MINIMUM COSTS 
@ 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N. J. 2-1829 
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GE reports they may be employed in 
any standard formulation. 

2 
Dip Varnish: A modified silicone dip- 
ping and impregnating varnish, Sylkyd 
1400 Varnish, has been introduced by 
Dow Corning Corp. for electrical 
equipment, It is said to combine good 
heat stability with high bond strength 
and resistance to moisture, oil and 
solvents. 

~ 
$500,000 Budget: This spring and 
summer d-Con Co., Inc. (Chicago) 
will spend some $500,000 to push its 
new fly killer, Fli-Con. It’s being intro- 
duced in three forms—a ready mix, a 
concentrate, and a water bait. One 
pound of the mix will cover 25,000 sq. 
ft., d-Con claims. 

« 
Three Times Longer: A scouring pad 
said to have three times the life of 
conventional pads is now being mar- 
keted by Gabriel Williams Co., Inc. 


(Brooklyn), It’s a cellulose 
with abrasives bound to its scouring 
surface by Geon vinyl] plastic. Name 


OFF-F. 


sponge 


* 
Super Jet: An improved black lacquer 
dispersion has been marketed by Bin 
ney & Smith, Inc. (New York), to re 
place its DC Coblac 
is DCY Coblac. It can be substituted 


directly for the older material, Binney 


the new product 


& Smith says, and will be supplied on 
all orders for the DC, 
month. 


starting this 


° 
PVAc Finish: For nylon hosiery, and 
other nylon products, as well as cotton 
and rayons, Hart Products Corp, (New 
York) is now selling a polyvinyl ace 
Harto-Resin PC. 
emulsions leave a clear, colorless finish 
* 


tate emulsion, These 


Combination Cleaner: By combining 
Stoddard solvent (30-60 parts) with 


a polyoxyalkylene ether of an alkyl 





STEAMING into port in its days 
of glory is the dreadnought USS 
Olympia. (It was on the Olympia, 
during the Spanish-American War, 
that Admiral George Dewey gave 
his famous command, “You may fire 
when ready, Gridley.” ) 

Now, it looks as if time will do 
what no enemy ship could—rust and 


corrosion have virtually sunk the 











Time Takes Its Toll 


proud vessel at its berth in the Phila 
delphia navy base. 
Fortunately, there 
for the Olympia 
cally minded citizens are trying to 
raise funds to have the hull 


is still hope 
though: histori 
“voids” 
(such as space between the double 
bottoms) filled with phenolic foam 
which will keep her afloat, make her 
safe once more for visitors, 
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phenol, Robert Echols (El Cerrito, 
Calif.) has come up with a stable dry- 
cleaning solution (U.S. Pat. 2,697,075, 
assigned to the California Research 
Corp., San Francisco). 
. 

Clean Sweep: Designed to insure 
clean sweeping, without softening 
asphaltic or resinous surfaces, a floor- 
sweeping compound has been worked 
out by Clarence C. Week (Long 
Branch, Ontario, Canada). The com- 
pound (U.S, Pat, 2,692,861, assigned 
to The Patent and Licensing Corp., 
New York) consists of a crumbling 
powder treated with a nonparaffinic 
oil, 


* 
Fast Flooring: Swift-Floor Medium is 
a recently developed resurfacing ma- 


terial sold by the Monroe Company, 
Inc. (Cleveland). Designed as a com- 
panion product to Monroe's previously 
offered Swift-Floor, it is said to dry in 
60 seconds, require little rolling or 
tamping. 


Chemical Paving 
Still topping the list of chemical soil 
stabilizers, according to Dow's R. C. 
Mainfort, are calcium acrylate (activ- 
ated with ammonium persulfate and 
sodium thiosulfate) and a furfural- 
aniline combination. Mainfort sum- 
marized work on chemical soil stabi- 
lizers last fortnight before the annual 
meeting of the Highway Research 
Board, 

The present heavy emphasis on fed- 


eral government roadbuilding spot- 
lights the need for chemicals to im- 
prove subsurface structure, as well as 
provide actual roadways. But as Main- 
fort points out, currently available sys- 
tems, though they have real value in 
military applications, are still com- 
paratively costly. 

The calcium acrylate treatment, de- 
veloped by the Army, is particularly 
useful in stabilizing wet soils. The fur- 
fural-aniline system, a Navy project, is 
well regarded for firming beach sands, 
and waterproofing soil structure. But 
both are too expensive to use for gen- 
eral civilian construction of airports 
and highways. And so far, these ap- 
pear to be among the most effective 
materials at anything approaching use- 
ful costs. 
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tracers SHOCTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
H. E. Hilty, Mer 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted ... 


CRPLoy MENT 
Wanted 


EQUIPMENT: Used, Surpius New 
For Sale 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atianta 3 William D. Lanier, 1321 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Walnut 5778-2383 
Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Pn 
Steven J. Shaw, 620 N. Michigan Ave. 


Mohawk 4-5800 
,venahe bS E. Diasstie, 
uperior 7 


Cleveland 15 ...... 
1510 Hanna Bidg., 8 
la James Cash, First 2 National 


St., LOngacre 4-3000 
Phitedsiohle 3 William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Charles F. Onasch, Architects oa" 17th 

& Sansom Sts., 
Son Francisco 4 
68 Ran, St., Douglas 2-4600 
%é. 360 Park Roitis Building 
mess * 2-7180 


. 856 Penobscot Bldg., 
788 Oliver Bidg., 
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Three-Dimensional Blueprint 


This is a very special-purpose model... of a 
new type petrochemical plant now being 
process engineered and designed by The 
M. W. Kellogg Company for a major oil com- 
pany. Built as the engineering progresses, it 
provides an easy-to-grasp, three-dimensional 
picture of the miles of complex processing 
piping . . . the largest and most complicated 
phase of the construction. 

By working with this accurate scale model, 
improvements and economies—not always 
readily apparent from the hundreds of indi- 


vidual working drawings of the pipe layout 
can be quickly spotted and executed before 
construction is under way. 

lf you are considering an investment in 
petrochemicals, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
— world’s leading designer and builder of 
petroleum refineries and other complicated 
processing plants — welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to show you how it can solve your 
engineering problems of tomorrow. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 


PETROLEUM 
REFINERIES 


MW. Kelloggs: 


I WER 


CHEMIE 


MATERIALS 


FOR TOMORROW 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


The Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Toronto + Kellogg international Corporation, London 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 





For HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


Anhydrous or Aqueous 


hee General. Chemical. Firat! 


Dittibuation™ 
yp Foi. ire 


Me’ Ange 


To Supply Your “HF” Needs Efficiently Wherever Your Plant May Be... 








Basic Chemicals 
for American Industry 


General Chemical has eight strate- 
gic distribution points across the 
country. Located from New York to 
California, they place stocks of this 
essential acid only hours away from 
any consuming area! 

If you use “HF’”’ in either aqueous 
or anhydrous forms—in any grade 


from commercial to reagent—you 
will find General Chemical geared 
to serve you well. 

Just phone or write your nearest 
General Chemical office for further 
information on how our services can 
be put to work for you. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany * Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago 
Cleveland « Denver ¢ Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) * Houston ¢ Jacksonville * Kalamazoo + Los Angeles 
Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis 


Yakima (Wash.) * In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Ine 


, Milwaukee 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal + Toronte * Vancouver 





